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Details of the Prize Scheme will 








THE WEEK 


Tue great political event of the week in foreign politics 
has been Prince Biilow’s manifesto, which appeared on 
Wednesday in the form of a letter to the redoubtable 
Lieutenant-General von Liebert, who possesses at least 
three claims to the affectionate regard of the Imperial 
Government. He is a member of the committee of the 
Colonial Society, and is therefore a promoter and 
champion of the Herrerowar, He is a member of the 
Pan-Germanic Union, and is therefore an authority on 
the repression of the Poles. Above all, as chairman 
of the Imperial Federation for Combating Socialism, 
he can be _ relied upon to fight the dreadful 
internal foe that is rising up against Czsarism. To 
this true and faithful friend of divine bureau- 
cracy the Imperial Chancellor unbosoms himself 
and expounds with an engaging frankness the Govern- 
ment’s policy of uniting Liberals and Conserva- 
tives in order that it may command a more subservient 
majority than was provided for it by the Clerical Centre. 
He complains that on the occasion which affected the 
honour of German arms and prestige before the 
world, and immediately after the insufferable meddling 
in the inner Colonial service, the wicked Centre obsti- 
nately sought to impose an unacceptable clause on the 
Federated Government and received the aid of the 
Socialists. Hence it was necessary to make use of the 
constitutional means for maintaining the authority 
of the Government, and the Reichstag was dissolved. 
‘‘ The adverse vote of December 13 was a blow at the 
Federated Governments and the national dignity. I 
work with every party which respects the great national 
standards. Where these standards are scorned my 
friendship ends. No one in Germany wants a personal 
régime. The great majority of the German people, 
however, certainly does not just yet want a party 
régime.” 


Prince BULow may be right in thinking that the 
majority of the German people are still content to be 
ruled by a bureaucracy and feel incapable of full self- 
government by parties in Parliament. If so this long 
rigmarole of a manifesto may satisfy them; but we 
shall be surprised and bitterly disappointed if the 
Imperial Chancellor’s calculations prove correct. Herr 
Bebel, at any rate, appears to be confident that the 
Socialists, who are attacking bureaucracy, militarism, 
colonialism, and protection at the same time, will gain 
a great many seats. Prince Biilow seems conscious of 
this danger. He apologises for ‘‘the absolutely 
necessary protection of agriculture,” and produces the 
following combination of argument and menace : 

* Far from reaction in the Empire being threatened from 


the Right, and it being necessary to fight side by side with 
the Socialists, an idea which unhappily rules in some 








Liberal heads, the real reaction, or, rather, the real danger 
of reaction lies, according to my firm conviction, on the side 
of the Socialists. Not only are their dreams of a Commu- 
nistic future opposed to civilisation, the means for their 
realisation brutal force—everything of a reactionary ten- 
dency that is to be found anywhere in Germany gains 
strength and justification from the Socialistic undermining 
of the conceptions of authority, property, religion, and 
Fatherland. The sword of Napoleon followed the crazed 
citizen and phrase-tipsy leveller Robespierre; it had to 
come to free the French people from the reign of terror of 
the Jacobins and Communists.” 


The Kaiser and Prince Biilow must have a low opinion 
of the Germans if they think the electorate will be im- 
pressed or terrorised by this melodramatic rubbish, 
Biilow’s sword is not even painted to look like iron. 





As we have often pointed out, the only party in 
the forthcoming elections for the German Reichstag 
which stands for Free Trade and a policy of peace is the 
Social-Democratic group. The Freisinnige Party, 
which more nearly represents English Liberalism than 
any other, at least as far as its relation to the German 
Government has stood, is unfortunately hopelessly 
divided by the tendency of its constituent fractions 
to separate towards Right and Left. Constant efforts 
have been made for thirty years past to induce all the 
members to accept a middle course, that is to say, to 
be ready on the one hand to concede something to the 
Bismarckian National-Liberals and on the _ other 
to avoid a_ wasteful conflict with the Socialists. 
To a certain extent this union has been achieved 
and recent local’ elections have shown the 
possibility of ousting the Conservatives and reac- 
tionaries with the help of the more moderate 
supporters of the Social Democracy. But the Frank- 
furt Convention, as it is called, has manifestly broken 
down in the present instance. The time was not ripe 
for it to come into force and the election has been 
brought on about three or four months before the 
leaders of the Freisinnige factions expected to have 
completed their plans of mobilisation for the General 
Election of 1908. The result is that, asin previous 
years, the party organs are compelled to fall back on 
the simple recommendation that where a conflict can 
be avoided it should be. The lists had to be ready by 
the end of December, so it was quite impossible that 
compromise should be arranged in anything like a 
majority of instances in so shortatime. As for any 
possibility of compromise with the extremists, it was, 
of course, non-existent from the outset. 





It is stated in Japan that the Government having 
agreed to take part in the second International Peace 
Conference at The Hague next year, is convinced of the 
necessity of investigating the questions to be sub- 
mitted by Japan to the Conference, and a preliminary 
committee has been appointed with Mr. Tsutsuki, Chief 
Secretary of the Privy Council, at its head. The com- 
mittee includes Admiral Shimamura; Mr. Yamagawa, 
a Councillor in the Navy Department; Colonel Oi; 
Messrs. Adachi, Kurachi and ‘l'achi, Councillors in the 
Foreign Office; and Mr. Oka, probational diplomatic 
official. On Monday last this committee held its first 
meeting and elaborated the scheme of its work. The 
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committee will meet two or three times monthly in 
future. From another source we learn that Japan will 
in all probability work in harmony with Great Britain 
and the United States upon questions of Maritime 
Law. A New York correspondent informs us that it is 
there generally believed that Mr. Bryce will represent 
Great Britain at the Hague Conference. 


SPECULATION is rife in Ireland as to who will be the 
next Chief Secretary. Mr. William O’Brien’s section, 
writes our Dublin correspondent, as well as most of the 
clergy, would prefer a plastic person who would content 
himself with facilitating the numerous plans of imme- 
diate reform which Sir Antony MacDonnell is under- 
stood to have ‘‘ on the stocks” ; but the bulk of Irish 
Nationalist opinion, without desiring to interfere with 
these immediate plans, is particularly anxious that the 
responsible Irish Minister should be an avowed and 
proved Home Ruler. This was Mr. Bryce’s great 
passport to Irish confidence—his pioneer work for 
Gladstonian Home Rule in the old days, and his un- 
changed adherence, explicitly avowed early last 
session, to the Gladstonian ideal. His adminis- 
trative acts failed to satisfy completely the Irish 
Party; but the Freeman's Journal voices the sentiments of 
practically all Nationalists, in regard both to past and 
future Chief Secretaries, in saying that minor adminis- 
trative errors will be readily forgiven to one who stands 
unflinchingly for Irish self-government, and who 
‘seriously and substantially and honestly” advances 
that cause. Beyond this general indication of the prin- 
ciples on which they think the selection should be 
based Nationalists are not inclined to go. Mr. T. W. 
Russell, writing in the Udster Guardian, is less 
reserved. He is strongly adverse to the suggested 
appointment of Mr. Winston Churchill, dreading what 
he calls ‘‘the Fitzgibbon influence.” Those who 
remember the correspondence between Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon and Lord Randolph Churchill, in Mr. 
Churchill’s biography of his father, will understand the 
allusion. ao 

AMONG the various suggestions, that have been 

made as to a successor for Mr. Bryce, there is one 
which we sincerely trust is not being seriously con- 
sidered. Mr. John Burns is one of the most important 
members of the Cabinet, not only because of his shrewd- 
ness, industry, and eloquence, but also because he is 
head of one of the most important of all our depart- 
ments, and perhaps the one where the brain of a wise 
social reformer is most required. If he were to leave 
the Local Government Board it is difficult to see who 
could take over the work with success. There is the 
whole problem of local taxation, the reform of the systems 
of Grants-in-aid, the revision of the Poor Law, an 
amendment of the Public Health Acts, and housing 
refcrm, especially in rural districts. Besides this, it is 
eminently desirable that the long-needed codification 
of the Poor Laws should be carried, and Mr. Burns has 
a wonderful knack of pushing useful measures through 
the House of Commons. There are, we believe, about 
130 statutes relating to the Poor Law which are still 
nominally unrepealed, dating from the statute of Eliza- 
beth, in 1601, upon which the whole of our system of 
local rates still depends. A great number of these 
statutes bear upon the desperately complicated subject 
of Poor Law removal, and the statutes are so numerous 
and so difficult to interpret that only a very few lawyers 
profess to be able to find their way throughthem. On 
the whole it is therefore greatly tobe hoped that England 
will not be deserted by Mr. Burns at the very moment 
when we are beginning to expect so much from him. 





Tue Lord Chancellor’s letter in reply to Sir John 


Tories on nearly all the county benches, is exactly 
what was required to reassure and at the same time to 


instruct. He recognises that the present disproportion 
is a scandal and that it must be remedied with all 
reasonable rapidity. Many Liberals have complained 
that most of the lords-lieutenant are Tories and that 
their customary right of advising the Lord Chancellor 
is an obstacle in the way. But they forget 
how some of these very lords-lieutenant supported 
the Chancellor in the House of Lords at a very critical 
moment and enabled him to pass the Justices of the 
Peace Bill, removing the property qualification for the 
county bench. This measure is one of the most demo- 
cratic and far-reaching reforms that has ever been 
passed into law. If Lord Loreburn had pleased some 
of his critics by quarrelling with the lords-lieutenant 
in his first year of office the bill would have been lost 
and any genuine reconstruction of the county benches 
would have remained an impossibility. A more con- 
spicuous example of tact and prudence it would be 
hard to find, and unless we are much mistaken the 
J.P. problem will be solved before the next general 
election. In the work of redressing existing inequalities 
the statistics collected by the Zrzbune will be of real 
service, and we hope that before long the list of worthy 
persons (including a Radical licence holder) who have 
not yet been appointed to the Bench will have aired its 
grievances, 


To all interested in the working of representative 
government, and especially to those who hug the 
illusion that an election address is in some way binding 
upon a member of Parliament, we commend the 
following : 

© All legislation involving expenditure must necessarily be 

accomplished by efficient administration. The want of 

employment in 1903-5, though in part attributab'e to costly 
wars and to nervousness of investors, consequent on reck- 
legs assertions as to our trading position by the Protec- 
tionists, is also largely due to the fact that our government 
now costs the people half as much again as it did when 
the Liberals were last in office. In other words, thirty 
shillings are taken from their pockets where formerly a 
sovereign sufficed. Careful study, extending over many 
years, convinced me that there was room for large economies 
without loss of efficiency in our two great spending depart- 
ments—the army and navy. Fresh sources of revenue are 
to be found in the taxation of land values, mining royalties, 
and a graduated income tax. The present income tax 
presses with undue severity upon precarious professional 
incomes. In their last year of officethe Liberals passed the 
great measure of Death Duties, the surplus derived from 
them being subsequently squandered by their successors. 
Our opponents have imposed extra food taxes and the coal 
export duty, which hampers the shipping trade of your 
town. A Liberal Party is pledged to the removal of the 
tea and sugar taxes which were imposed for war purposes.” 
The first sentence is rather obscure, but we believe 
it to be an attempt to express the great truth that the 
revenue for social expenditure must be by economy in 
the War Office and the Admiralty. After that all is 
plain sailing. The candidate is a Little Englander and 
Cobdenite. Long and close study has shown him the 
way to large reductions of expenditure in both army 
and navy—reductions which will enable him to remove 
twelve millions of taxation on tea and sugar and to 
assist in the provision of social expenditure. He also 
brings clearly before the electorate the close connection 
between unemployment and the excessive expenditure 
on army and navy. No wonder that the overtaxed 
electors of King’s Lynn flocked to the poll and voted 
for this rabid economist—Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs. 


Tuoucu Russia does not occupy so prominent a 
place at present in the “foreign intelligence” as it did 
a month or two ago, the list of outrages is still 
heavy. A continual tale of small crimes committed 
on one side or the other is occasionally varied by the 





Brunner and a number of Liberal M.P.’s, who drew 
his attention to the overwhelming preponderance of 


news of the fall of some prominent figure; and the 
latest victim is General von der Launitz, the Prefect of 
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St. Petersburg. The story of the assassination presents 
no features which are not familiar. The General was 
leaving a consecration ceremony when he was mortally 
wounded by shots from the revolver of a well dressed 
man, who used the last bullet upon himself. The victim is 
reported to have been unpopular even in quarters where 
sympathy with the terrorists is not usually found, 
and his death, following closely upon those of Count 
Ignatieff and of M. Litvinoff, the Governor of Akmo- 
linsk, suggests a recrudescence of the worst days of, 
the great Russian tragedy. Meanwhile the courts- 
martial are doing their deadly work with steady perse- 
verance, and of the end of the reign of anarchy there 
seems as yetno sign. The latest move in preparation 
for the coming sittings of the Duma seems to be to 
abolish the Ministers of War and Marine in order that 
there may be nobody at hand to answer awkward 
questions ; a somewhat antique way of surmounting 
the difficulties of constitutional government. 


AN interesting announcement was made in last 
Saturday’s Tribune to the effect that the Russian 
Ministry of Finances had finished the elaboration of an 
Income Tax Bill which it proposes to introduce in the 
next Duma. The proposed tax is graduated, incomes 
below 1,000 roubles (£100) being exempt. Incomes of 
1,000 roubles will pay a tax of 1 per cent. Then the 
tax becomes graduated until it reaches 5 per cent. on 
an income of 100,000 roubles. Above that sum all 
incomes will be taxed at an equal rate of 5 per cent. 
Representatives of the Ministry have assured the 
Tribune's correspondent that if the Duma _ wish 
to graduate further the Ministry will be perfectly 
willing. The amount of income to be taxed will 
be shown by declaration, and everyone will be 
liable to it except the Tsar, his wife, children, and the 
heir-presumptive. The Grand Dukes will be obliged 
to pay. The new income-tax will not abolish the old 
partial income-taxes, such as those upon dividends, 
commercial premises, &c., but will exist side by side 
with them. The Ministry of Finances expects from the 
new income-tax a yearly revenue of from four to five 
million pounds. But Professor Miguline, one of the 
best financial experts in Russia, considers this calcula- 
tion to be greatly exaggerated. 


Last Monday the French Senate passed M. 
Briand’s Supplementary Public Worship Bill, which is 
now promulgated with as little hesitation as the 
Chamber showed, and the majorities which the bill re- 
ceived leaves its original provisions intact. The absorb- 
ing question is, what attitude the Vatican will take up 
in view of the fresh legislation. From one quarter 
comes the assurance that the Pope is no more dis- 
posed to be conciliatory than he has been in the 
past, and that he will issue a document protesting 
against what is contended as the vexatious 
and oppressive provisions of the bill. The clergy, 
however, have now got to be maintained and 
the French Episcopate is organising the collection 
of funds to that end. Commenting on the general 
situation, the Paris correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette brings out an interesting point. The annual 
declaration required by the law has been made in 
almost every case by some friend of the Government. 
If the priest accepts the tenancy of the church he is of 
course recognising the law and disobeying the injunc- 
tion of the Pope. Already in one case the Bishop of 
Bayeux has interdicted the church where mass has 
been celebrated at the instance of a local public worship 
association. mi 

_At the New Year’s reception at the Quirinal, 
which, our Rome Correspondent writes, every year 
assumes a considerable importance and solemnity, 








King Victor Emmanuel, in speaking to the different 
personages admitted to his presence, expressed his 
satisfaction at the constantly progressing prosperity of 
the peninsula. The State Budget now has a surplus 
which many other larger and more powerful countries 
envy. The opinions expressed by the young King 
are a fine testimony of the Italian Liberal Party, 
which, since his ascension to the throne, has 
always governed the country, with the exception 
of three months of a Sonnino Administration. His 
Majesty also dwelt on the good prospects of peace, to 
the maintenance of which, he assured those present, he 
will devote his energy, being convinced that it will, 
even better than a fortunate war, serve the interests of 
the young kingdom which, after centuries of disunion, 
intestine discords, fierce struggles, and antagonisms 
of all kinds almost between village and village, needs 
a lasting peace to gain lost ground and make forward 
steps on the road of advancement and civilisa- 
tion. Even the most decided enemies of the 
Liberal Party will acknowledge how much the 
country has gained under its administration: the 
entire restoration of order and tranquillity at home, 
the establishment of the State Budget on a solid basis, 
the abandonment of colonial adventures and the reduc- 
tion of expenses for the Erythrea Colony and Somali- 
land, the adoption of a foreign policy inspired by the 
maintenance of peace, and, finally, their success in 
keeping altogether out of the Franco-Vatican conflict 
which might have put Italy in a very embarrassing 
position, either by disturbing her good relations with 
France or by creating complications with the Vatican. 


A SUGGESTION was made the other day by Lord 
Cross, with the object of meeting the passive resist- 
ance difficulty. Under Mr. Birrell’s bill the cost of reli- 
gious instruction in denominational schools was to be 
paid by the denomination and not by the ratepayer. No 
objection to this part of the billwas taken in either House 
of Parliament, so Lord Cross proposed that denomi- 
nationalists shall act as if this provision had become law, 
and pay for religious instruction out of their own funds. 
Churchmen would certainly do well if they followed 
Lord Cross’s advice, but they would not thereby remove 
all the grievances either of Nonconformists or of 
those who demand a national educative system. The 
theory that certain individuals, who pay one-tenth of 
the teachers’ salaries, or even one-tenth of the total 
cost of a school, have a right to prescribe what teach- 
ing shall be given in the first half-hour of the school 
day, is really based on a fallacy. Inthe case of a ship 
manned by ten men the theory would justify one-tenth 
of the shareholders in controlling the whole course of 
the ship by giving orders to one of the ten seamen— 
z.¢., to the man at the wheel. In our opinion, the 
minimum that is required is that all schools in single 
school areas which receive local rates and taxes should 
be wholly and absolutely under local and national 
control. aa 

It is upwards of fourteen years since the Free 
Libraries Act (55 and 56 Victoria, ch. 53) was passed. 
If the present omnibus bill of the Library Association 
becomes law it is possible that the results will be more 
important and far-reaching than those of the Act of 
1892—already it is affectionately termed the Magna 
Charta of the library movement. At present the legal 
position of public libraries is absurd. Private opinion 
may be divided as to their ultimate value and 


importance, but by their existence they are recognised 
as a part of municipal life. Yet,even though the inhabi- 
tants of a district express their desire for a library and 
their belief in its value, by the adoption of the Acts, 
their actions are so hampered by limitations and restric- 
tions that the result may be, and too often is, an ineffi- 
cient, 


out-of-date institution. Mr. H. J. Tennant 
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has charge of the new bill and it is hoped | Good trade may precede bad trade, revenue returns and 
that it will be before Parliament next session. | Board of Trade returns may sink to that zero which de- 


The bill, although it is what is known as an omnibus 
one, is short. One clause deals with the extension of 
the Library Acts to county areas and makes county 
councils the library authorities, with power to adopt 
the Acts for the whole of their area, except for those 
districts in which they had been adopted. It is need- 
less to say that the particular method of applying the 
Library Acts in these cases is not laid down, but the 
object of the measure is to make it possible to circu- 
late books from a common centre to the parishes and 
rural districts which otherwise would be unable to 
purchase works of a technical and educational value 
as well as to form county reference libraries. 





Last week we had only just congratulated our- 
selves on the country’s escape from the usual Christ- 
mas tragedy when news came of the terrible railway 
accident near Arbroath, and since then America has 
added two disasters to her own long and unenviable 
record. The causes of the wreck of the Scotch train, 
which has resulted in the loss of a score of lives, it is not 
proper at present to discuss; but the severity of the 
snowstorm, whether a cause or not, added much to 
the pity and horror of the tragedy. Men of all parties 
will join in mourning the loss of Mr. A. W. Black, the 
member for Banffshire, and in sympathy with his wife 
and children. It was a career of much promise that 
was thus tragically cut short ; but, if it is any conso- 
lation, he died like a hero with a fortitude and a cheer- 
fulness which touched a chord of admiration as well as 
sympathy in every heart. 


Tue tour of the ‘‘ Springboks ” is at an end, Save 
for two losses (to Scotland and Cardiff) and one draw 
(with England), their career has been atriumph almost 
as wonderful as that of the New Zealand team ; in fact 
it was a piece of bad luck that they did not visit us first, 
for we had become so accustomed to being heartily licked 
by our colonies that we took it this year with compara- 
tive calm. It was also unfortunate for our visitors 
that they finished up at Cardiff in a blaze of glory in 
which the glory was all on the wrong side; but, after 
all, the old country is entitled to do something occa- 
sionally to retain her self-respect. Also it certainly 
was a very muddy day; and though it was as muddy 
for the one side as for the other, a native of Great 
Britain must feel more at home in mud than a native of 
South Africa. Offering this crumb of consolation we 
say farewell to a remarkably fine team, with the hope 
that there may be more such visits and many of them. 


WE feel very sorry for the ratepayers of Fulham. 
The idea of applying local funds raised from Non- 
conformists to the support of Anglican schools, with 
teachers whose orthodoxy has been tested by bishops 
or parsons, has been improved upon by the city fathers 
of Fulham, in whose council chamber the Mode- 
rates now command a majority. The Daily News has 
discovered that in public libraries, supported at 
the expense of the ratepayers, economies have been 
made during the past week by knocking off the 
list a number of Liberal newspapers. We trust that 
The Speaker is not among the number! But we adjure 
the mayor, aldermen, and council of Fulham to reflect 
that, in spite of the London Borough Elections, 
Fulham has not yet become a suburb of St. Petersburg 
and that Russian methods are not likely to appeal to 
the ratepayers. 


_—_— 


WHATEVER may turn up, there is always sport. 





lighteth the heart of a tariff reformer ; but the perverse 
cosmical process only teaches us that upon Dr. John- 
son’s dictum, ‘‘ that a man enjoys a good dinner despite 
whatever Government is in power” there are many 
variants. If the summer is good and the streams are 
dry, the grain ripening early into a golden harvest for 
the reaper’s scythe, the pessimistic angler laments the 
miserable conditions. Such perversity is demonstrated 
in those callous newspaper reports which state 
quite cold-bloodedly that “the heat wave and 
summer and autumn drought greatly interfered 
with river fishing.” That King Sol or any other 
agency should interfere is, in the words of the Scotch 
farmer, ‘‘fair reedeculous.” Notwithstanding such 
overwhelming disadvantages as hot summers, cold 
springs, and swollen rivers, the cult of Izaak Walton 
has enjoyed to the full those successes which prompt 
fishy stories. |The Thames has delivered up trout 
scaling 9 lb. 1 oz. and pike weighing 22 Ib., while chub 
of extraordinary size have been captured—to adorna 
glass case. But while all this is wonderful it is to the 
potent little kingdom north of the Tweed that we must 
look for records. One of the finest specimens of salmon 
landed in Scotland was one weighing 43 Ib. Of course, 
in California there are records which outdo homely 
British sport. 


It may be gathered from the daily papers that 
many people are much perturbed about the perform- 
ance of a lady and gentleman at the Alhambra, who 
are called the Zancigs, and do wonderful things in the 
way of thought-reading. Our mind on the subject is 
unbiassed. Some say it is telepathy, and we respect- 
fully agree that it may be so. Others hold that it is 
an ingenious use of a code; and without hesitation we 
admit that that is possible. We regard with particular 
favour the solution propounded by Mr. Stead that it is 
a little of both. This seems very reasonable, and 
ought to win the support of all decent men; particu- 
larly as on the same morning we read in one quarter 
that the telepathy theory is at last established, and in 
another that there is now no longer any manner of 
doubt about the code. At any rate, it is a very in- 
teresting discussion ; and the entertainment is a better 
way of filling a music hall than some others of which 
Mr. Stead has approved. 


One of the sturdiest representatives of the old- 
fashioned school of Liberalism passed away on 
Wednesday. Mr. Alfred Illingworth was born in 1826, 
and was educated at Huddersfield College. He entered 
business early and became a very successful worsted 
spinner. He was elected Member of Parliament in 
1868 for the small and very rotten borough of Knares- 
borough. He was all his life a keen supporter of a 
complete severance between Church and State and of 
a secular system of education. In 1874 he retired from 
Parliament, but was elected for Bradford in 1880 and 
remained a conspicuous figure in Parliament till 1895. 
He has been president of the Northern Counties Educa- 
tion League since its formation in 1896, and at the last 
annual meeting he looked forward to the “‘ privilege ” of 
being spared to see the day when the conflict between the 
people’s representatives and the House of Lords could 
be entered upon. His controversies with the Socialists 
enlivened Bradford politics and had, it must be ad- 
mitted, something to do with the Conservative victories 
there in 1895 and 1900. But the war and the education 
question brought him into sympathy with some of those 
from whom he had been most sharply divided. His 
sterling character and unflinching devotion to prin- 
ciple will long be remembered with admiration by his 
friends and with respect by his opponents. 
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THE YEAR’S REVENUE AND TRADE. 


URING the past week many valuable surveys 
have been made by competent writers of the 
course of British trade and finance in the year 1906. 
There has been a wonderful improvement in trade all 
over the world in consequence of the peace and security 
that has reigned almost everywhere, and happily the 
United Kingdom has reaped its full share of the 
benefit We have seen many strange paradoxes. 
The great earthquake in San Francisco, which 
caused such an enormous destruction of capital, 
was followed by an unprecedented inflation in 
the prices of American securities. It remains to 
be seen whether Wall Street speculation will not end 
in the painful process of liquidation and some sharp 
collapses in New York. Another paradox which has 
been puzzling to financiers is the fact that although 
gold is being produced on a larger scale than ever 
before, the output being three or four times as large as 
it was twenty years ago, there has been an unprece- 
dented scramble for the precious metal. Money is dear 
and gold scarce, yet the purchasing power of gold has 
been falling pretty steadily, to judge by high and rising 
prices of most of the raw materials of industry—iron, 
cotton, wool, coal, tin, and copper. 

Happily, wheat and flour are very cheap, and countries 
enjuying free trade are able to obtain almost all articles 
of food at comparatively low prices. Moreover, in most 
trades employment has been much better and wages 
have shown a tendency to rise as compared with last 
year, so that the position of the working classes in town 
and country has considerably improved. Another indi- 
cation of the prosperity of the country is to be found 
in the revenue returns. Most of the income-tax 
revenue is collected in the last quarter, and 
consequently the returns for nine months do not repre- 
sent anything like three-quarters of the whole revenue. 
Nevertheless, as trade is continuing to improve, we 
may fairly assume that the returns for the final quarter 
will be at least as satisfactory as the returns for the 
previous three quarters of the year, and upon this 
basis it is reasonable to anticipate that there will be a 
realised surplus of between four and six millions. The 
whole of this surplus will, of necessity, go to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and it may be assumed 
that Mr. Asquith will be able to announce that in his 
first year of office he has reduced the National Debt 
by the prodigious sum of from sixteen to seventeen 
millions, more than a tenth part of the amount added 
to it by the South African War. This will mean that 
in the coming year a sum of about half a million will 
be permanently removed from the charge for interest 
on the National Debt and will be available for the 
reduction of taxation. What surplus Mr. Asquith will 
be able to anticipate next year will, of course, depend 
upon what reduction his colleagues effect in the 
military and naval estimates, and also upon what 
increased revenue will result from the reforms he is 
expected to make in certain branches of taxation. 
Certain it is that the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons are set upon large economies of expenditure 
and large remissions in taxation. If Mr. Asquith 
fulfils expectations the coming Budget should be the 
most brilliant since Gladstone’s great coup in 1860. 








The most remarkable feature of British trade dur- 
ing the year which has just closed is the enormous 
growth of our over-sea traffic, which is always regarded, 
and rightly so, as a test, though not the only test, of 
national prosperity. During 1906 the imports reached 
the enormous total of £610,749,000, while the imports 
amounted to £462,000,000. When these figures are 
compared with those of the previous twelve months we 
can grasp their full significance. During 1905 the 
imports were £565,279,000 and the exports 
4 407,822,000. The value of foodstuffs imported is 
higher by £8,000,000, with a total in round figures 
of £219,000,000. The increase in raw materials is 
upwards of £20,500,000, with a total value of 
£188,500,000, and the increase in manufactures is 
412,500,000, with a total of £143,500,000. In the 
export trade there has been a marked growth in the 
export of coal, metallurgical manufactures, and textile 
goods and yarns. These groups represent about 
75 per cent. of the total gain. 

The rise in the price of raw materials, by 
increasing aggregate values, has helped to swell 
the trade figures as it did Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favourite years, 1872 and 1873; but the move- 
ment, instead of checking demand, appears to have 
had a stimulating effect. The price of food- 
stuffs has steadily declined since the big advance in 
1900, though still above the low records of 1895 and 
1896. Materials have, roughly speaking, risen 10 
per cent. during the year, while food generally has 
declined 2} per cent. Steel hasbeendearer, partly owing 
to the scarcity of suitable ore and pig iron and partly 
to the growing demand for the finished article, Copper 
continues to advance in price, and ingots, which in 
1890 were worth about £40 per ton, are now selling at 
4107. The enormous increase in the price of this 
metal is due to the developments of electrical engineer- 
ing and the failure of the mines to keep pace with ex- 
panding demands. Tin is also considerably dearer than 
it was a year ago, being now worth about £195 per 
ton. Itis interesting to note how the price of this metal 
has fluctuated. In 1887 it was worth £150 per ton; 
the following year its value had diminished to £76 and 
in 1896 to below £60. Since that time the price has ad- 
vanced pretty steadily and is now higher than ever. 
Lead is now worth about £20 per ton,the highest price 
it has attained for thirty years. 

We need not dwell upon the wonderful prosperity 
of the great staple industries of Lancashire and York- 
shire. Shipbuilding, one of the great “ going ” trades 
has *‘ gone”’ upwards to another record. The railway 
shops have been very busy, and everywhere new 
rolling stock is in great demand. At home increasing 
traffics on the main lines call for additions which 
cannot be postponed. Export orders are even more 
pressing, and during the last six months they have 
been coming from India, Australia, South Africa, 
Japan, Argentina, and Brazil. Russia and Italy are 
both in urgent need of new rolling stock and are likely 
to place several large orders abroad. The only lan- 
guishing industry is that which employs the largest 
number of our town workmen—the building trade. The 
great losses of capital, the heavy taxation, and the dear 
money caused by the South African War are still felt. 
The process of revival is slow, but we hope and think 
that in the coming year people will once more be 
able to buy better housing accommodation. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT. 


VERY useful, if a very diminutive, bill intro- 

duced by Mr. Bell during the earlier part of the 
session has gone the way of all flesh, or, at all events, of 
bills whose sponsors fail to obtain a good place in the 
ballot. ‘This was the Character Note Bill, a measure of 
one clause, making it compulsory for employers to give 
to their employees a written character upon leaving if it 
is demanded. There is nothing startling or revolutionary 
in this; in fact, the usual practice of decent employers 
—at all events, in the case of domestic servants—would 
lead most people to believe that it was already the law. 
The mere fact that a Labour member has thought it neces- 
Sary to introduce a bill to deal with this point affords 
ground for serious reflection om the general relations be- 
tween masters and servants, particularly with regard to the 
grounds which are considered adequate for dismissal and 
the manner in which it is done. 

Of course, the question is a burning one in connec- 
tion with intimidation at elections, and with the measures 
of reprisal which have undoubtedly been adopted in some 
quarters as a sequel to the late general election. It is 
a fact which does not admit of any reasonable doubt 
that a number of persons have lost their employment 
during the last few months in consequence of their action 
during that contest, while others have been obliged to 
submit to a reduction, temporary or permanent, of their 
wages as a penance due to the election of particular can- 
didates. The Legislature has long since taken stringent 
measures to put a stop to this practice, but with a sin- 
gular want of success. By Section 2 of the Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Act of 1883 it has declared that every per- 
son who shall “ inflict or threaten to inflict, by himself or 
by any other person, any temporal or spiritual injury, 
damage, harm, or loss upon or against any person in 
order to induce or compel such person to vote or refrain 
from voting, or on account of such person having voted 
or refrained from voting at any election,” shall be liable 
to be convicted on indictment of a misdemeanour, punish- 
able with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
a term not exceeding one year, or to a fine not exceeding 
two hundred pounds. This appears to be about as com- 
prehensive and stringent as it could well be made, yet it 
is notorious that in spite of this provision the evil still 
goes on, and unpunished. Various reasons may be 
assigned for this deplorable state of affairs, chief among 
them being no doubt the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory evidence. But one reason to which some 
share in bringing this about must certainly be assigned is 
the exceptional nature of this legislation: it applies only 
to elections, and stops short of giving to the principles 
which it embodies a general application. Moreover, its 
penal and criminal character, while giving to it a more 
imposing appearance, tends to make it more difficult to 
put into force. A civil right, enforceable in the county- 
court would be much more efficacious. 

In a precisely analogous case this is actually being 
done at the present time. A landlord who evicts his 
tenant in consequence of his political action at election 
time is equally punishable under the section of the 
Corrupt Practices Act quoted above with an employer who 
dismisses his servant for the same reason; yet everybody 
knows that convictions under that section are very rare, if 
they have ever been obtained at all. But the new Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, which has lately received the 
Royal assent, gives to a tenant evicted for reasons in- 
consistent with good estate management the right to 
claim from his landlord compensation on that ac- 
count over and above any sum to which he 
may be entitled for his improvements to his 
farm. And this is admitted by most people to be 
an eminently reasonable proposal, and one which a tenant 
need have no particular difficulty in putting into opera- 
tion. If it is a crime punishable with hard labour and a 
heavy fine for a landlord to evict his tenants for their 








political opinions at election time, it must be equally 
reprehensible for him to do exactly the same thing at 
another time. And if a landlord is not to be allowed to 
turn out a tenant because he votes for a particular candi- 
date, neither should he be allowed to turn him out because 
he worships at a particular conventicle; nor, in fact, for 
any other reason unconnected with the object of his con- 
tract—namely, farming. Another reason of the extreme 
difficulty of securing a conviction under the section re- 
ferred to is that the onus of proving motive lies on the 
prosecution. This is a notoriously and obviously difficult 
thing to do. Whereas, in a proceeding before an arbi- 
trator, if a tenant were claiming for unreasonable distur- 
bance, it would be easy enough to throw upon the land- 
lord the onus of showing that he had good and sufficient 
cause for getting rid of the tenant. Then, instead of the 
tenant being obliged to prove the political or other unjust 
motive of his landlord—a very difficult thing to do—it 
would be for the landlord to prove his own innocent 
motive. 

Now, the principles above outlined, which are gene- 
rally recognised as applying to a contract of tenancy and 
are now the law of the land, really apply with exactly 
the same force to a contract of service. To dismiss a 
servant for political action at election time is punishable 
with the severe penalties outlined above, but to dismiss 
him at any other time for the same or any kindred offence 
is just as reprehensible. 

Again, just as in the case of the tenant-farmer, the 
true test for deciding whether the dismissal of a servant is 
reasonable, is to consider whether it has relation to the 
object of his employment. To take an imaginary (and, in- 
deed, not entirely imaginary) case: suppose that a clergy- 
man employs a man as gardener, surely it is unreasonable 
for him to dismiss him subsequently on the ground that he 
will not sing in the choir, whether the reason of his re- 
fusal is that he prefers to worship somewhere else, or 
has no voice, or for any other reason that he chooses to 
give. If the clergyman wanted to engage a choir-singer 
as well as a gardener he should have stipulated for that 
when he made the agreement. If a farmer farms pro- 
perly and pays his rent and performs any other covenant 
to which he has agreed, he ought not to be evicted, or if 
he is he ought to be able to claim compensation; in just 
the same way, as long as a servant or other employee of 
any kind whatever properly performs the duties he under- 
took to perform, it is difficult to see why he should not 
be able to enforce by action his right to compensation for 
unreasonable disturbance. 

No doubt many difficult cases would arise which 
would seem to be on the border-line between reasonable 
and unreasonable disturbance ; just as difficult cases will 
no doubt arise under the “compensation for disturbance ” 
clause in the Agricultural Holdings Act. In particular, the 
case where a man proposes to resume occupation of land 
himself, and the parallel case where a man proposes to do 
without a particular class of employee, would present 
difficulties. No doubt it would be necessary to lay this 
down as reasonable cause, and, probably, it would be so 
held if a case arose under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 

Apart from side issues, however, the principle on 
which the severe penalties of the Corrupt Practices Act are 
based must, if that Act is ever to be effective, be generally 
applied. The freedom of the economic dependent from 
personal and social control must be recognised as a 
general rule of law; limited applications of it are doomed 
to failure. Mr. Bell’s Character Note Bill contains the 
germ of this principle; it requires extension. Not only 
ought it to be compulsory for employers to give to their 
employees on leaving a character, but that character note 
ought to contain the reason of their dismissal. Then, if 
that alleged reason was either not the true reason, or, if 
true, was not a “ good and sufficient cause,” the employee 
ought to be able to recover damages for wrongful dis- 
missal. Then at last the political tyranny of the employer, 
which has survived the fulminations of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, would be at an end. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIA 


_ We propose to give here in a short series of articles a con- 
cise survey of the present state of our great Indian Empire. 


HE Statistical Abstract from 1895-6 to 1904-5, 
which has recently been issued by the India Office, 
contains a wonderful store of interesting and useful in- 
formation with regard to the condition, financial and 
otherwise, of British India. 


POPULATION. 


The total population according to the Census of 1901 
was 294,361,000, of which 232 millions occupied British 
territory, the most densely-populated provinces being 
Bengal (nearly 51 millions) and Madras (38 millions). 
Agra and Oudh united numbered 474 millions. A popu- 
lation of no fewer than 62 millions inhabited Native States, 
of which Hyderabad accounted for 11 millions and Raj- 
putana for nearly 10 millions. The total population of 
British India, as compared with that of 1891, shows an 
increase of 2.45 per cent. Large increases, as might be 
expected, have occurred in most of the principal] towns 
with some few exceptions, notably Bombay, Lucknow, 
Benares, Bangalore, Patna, and Lashkar. Calcutta alone 
rose by nearly a quarter of a million to 1,106,000 and 
Madras by 57,000 to 509,000. The population of Bom- 
bay in 1901 (776,000) showed a decline of 46,000, due 
to the plague, but the preliminary returns of a special 
Census, taken in February of this year, showed its popu- 
lation to have bounded up again to 978,000. 


RELIGIONS. 


As regards the religions of India, the Hindus are by 
far the most numerous, numbering 207 millions, while the 
followers of Mahommed are over 62 millions. The 
Christians, half of whom are Roman Catholics, are com- 
puted at nearly three millions. 


EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND LANGUAGES. 


The education Census is appalling. Out of a total 
population of 294 millions only 144 million males and 
fewer than a million females could read or write. Just-over 
a million are described as “ literate in English.” Of the 
294 millions of inhabitants of British India, 191 millions 
are employed in agriculture, 18 millions are employed in 
earthwork and general labour (not agricultural), 10 
millions in the provision of food and drink, and 11 
millions in the provision of textile fabrics and dress. 
About three-quarters of the population of India speak 
some kind of Indo-European language. Thus Bengali 
is the native tongue of 44 millions, Western Hindi of 39 
millions, and Bahai of 37 millions. These Janguages have 
nothing in common with Telugu and Tamil, the dialects 
of Madras. 

The total number of educational institutions was 
156,736 (146,180 for males and 10,556 for females), and 
the total number of scholars was 5,036,000 (4,476,000 
males and 560,000 females). These totals all show an 
increase when compared with former years. More than 
half of the 3 millions expended on education was pro- 
vided by fees and endowments. The number of news- 
papers (713), periodicals (747), and books (English and 
European 1,321, Indian 7,023) in circulation shows a 
decided increase when compared with the number ten 
years ago. 

CRIME AND INFIRMITY. 


Serious crime seems to be diminishing. The police 
force, maintained wholly or in part from Imperial or Pro- 
vincial revenues, consisted in 1904 of 150,000 men, an 
increase of 10,000 men on the force of 1895. The total 
expenditure on police (£2,283,000) has been gradually 
mounting since 1895, when it cost £1,923,000. There 
were in 1904 740 prisons, the number being fewer than in 
previous years, and the total number of prisoners was 
533,000, also a decrease. The daily average of prisoners 





was 95,000. The total expenditure incurred in guarding 
and maintaining prisoners, exclusive of cost of building, 
repairs, etc., amounted to £408,000, being about 
£4 6s. 4d. per head. 

Of the infirmities of the people, blindness is the most 
serious. According to the Census of 1901, there were a 
quarter of a million blind persons, while the victims to 
insanity number 66,000. There were nearly 100,000 
lepers. 

Tue PostTat SERVICE. 


The number of post offices throughout India is 
16,033, and the total postal establishment is 80,100. The 
gross revenue is £1,572,000 and the gross expenditure 
£1,274,000. It is estimated that some 679 millions of 
letters, postcards, parcels, etc., passed through the post 
office during the year 1904-5. There are also 1,059,000 
depositors in the P.O. Savings Bank, of whom 960,000 
are natives. 

The Municipalities of India number 746, with a 
population of 16 millions. Their total income was 
£6,201,0c0 and their expenditure £6,119,000. 





COMMERCIAL CORRUPTION. 


‘* Ay,sir; to be honest as this world goes is to be one 
man picked out of two thousand.” 


HE ubiquity of the tout and the touting system 
has long been a national nuisance. Unless the 
Prevention of Corruption Act should prove a dead 
letter, this present month will mark the commencement 
of a new era in our commercial life. Chambers of 
commerce and judicial authorities, with the splendid 
support of the late Lord Russell of Killowen, sought 
for years to bring home to the public conscience howa 
widespread aud vicious system of secret commissions, 
prevalent in almost every profession and industry, is, 
like some vast malignant growth, destroying honest 
trading at its very heart-centre. 

At last we are given a measure in terms so com- 
prehensive as to draw within the toils of the Criminal 
Law agents and employees of every description, who 
corruptly accept bribes or secret commissions, as 
well as those who seek to exercise the corruptive 
influence: Crown officials and contractors, solicitors and 
bagmen, day labourers and domestic servants all come 
within its scope. ‘* To prevent here and there an 
insulated breach of trust, effected by means of 
remuneration, is impossible; but to prevent the evil 
effects of corruption from having place to any such 
amount as to be perceptible on a national scale, 
is possible.” So wrote Bentham eighty years 
ago, and we hope that the Prevention of Corruption 
Act, 1906, may serve to establish the truth of his 
words. 

What, then, are the means of escape through the 
meshes of the net cast by the Legislature? In the first 
place, no prosecution can be instituted under the new 
statute without the consent of a law officer of the 
Crown. Will such consent be procurable, in practice, 
without substantial initial outlay on the part of the 
intending prosecutor ? Assuming that the necessary 
fiat has been secured and the legal machinery 
duly set agog at the instance of some man 
moved thereto by public spirit or private pique, 
it is to be noted that the provisions of the 
Act implicitly give to an accused person the right 
of insisting upon trial before a jury. Now, the evil is 
so widespread, the practices sought to be prohibited 
A 
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are so largely prevalent amongst so many classes, that 
countless thousands of those from whose ranks the 
‘urors must needs be drawn have come to regard the 
system of secret commissions as morally permissible, 
nay, indeed, as well-nigh indispensable in the conduct 
of certain branches of business life. This fact was 
markedly illustrated by the apathetic—almost sympa- 
thetic—attitude assumed by not a few persons, some 
even in high places, in relation to the grave scandals 
arising in connection with the administration of affairs 
in the South African war. It may, therefore, prove by 
no means easy to secure convictions ; public opinion 
alas ! has often been found far below the standard of 
the “ one man picked out of two thousand.” 

Moreover, the operative section of the new statute 
is governed by the word ‘‘ corruptly,” which is not de- 
fined by the Legislature. Indeed, the epithet ‘‘corrupt” 
is one hardly susceptible, perhaps, of exact definition. 
Juries will, doubtless, be told that it does not neces- 
sarily imply ‘‘ wicked” or ‘‘ dishonest ” intention ; and 
we suppose, at any rate we hope, that they will be 
further told that any act is ‘‘corrupt” if it is done 
designedly and with the object and intention of effect- 
ing something which the Legislature manifestly meant 
to forbid. But whatever be the direction given by the 
judges, the phraseology of the statute is sufficiently 
elastic to make it, at least, doubtful how far the 
laudable objects aimed at by its promoters will be 
secured. We do not, however, wish to suggest that 
those responsible for this admirable legislative effort 
have been in any way at fault. On the contrary, the 
measure is singularly well drafted and designed. It 
cannot do harm. It is almost certain to have good 
results ; and we cordially trust that the labours of the 
Legislature may in this instance be crowned with a very 
large measure of well-deserved success. 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


N this remarkable woman, who is amongst the 
] victims of the winter, the country has lost a figure 
belonging pre-eminently to that Victorian era which 
we seem already to have left behind. To elderly men 
and women of the present day the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts is associated with the memories of their youth 
as a type of the Lady Bountiful; to the younger 
generation she is little more than a name. 
There must be few indeed who can recollect the 
Baroness as a bright ornament of the Court of the 
young Queen, as the great lady whose personality 
fascinated, whose entertainments were the talk of the 
town. But slightly the senior of her Sovereign, she 
seems in many ways to have illustrated in the 
subject those qualities which especially endeared the 
ruler to her people. Unbounded kindness of heart 
combined with a sober judgment, an emphatic recog- 
nition of the common humanity of rich and poor, and 
a tender solicitude for those trials of the family which 
afflict all alike—these were qualities shining brightly 
both in the late Queen and in the wealthy lady who was 
her early friend. Probably nothing made Queen Victoria 
more widely popular than her prompt and kindly mes- 
sages of sympathy with the sufferers from some mining 
accident or disaster at sea, the personal note struck at 
once and meeting with a ready and heart-felt response 
throughout the nation. So in many of the more notable 
benefactions of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts the per- 
sonal element was conspicuous. The provision through 





the Shoe-black Brigade of a means of livelihood for 
the boys of London, the rescue from starvation of 
the fishing population of Cape Clear, the feeding of 
destitute school children, the women’s home at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, are examples of the direct character of her 
alms-giving and of the keen sympathy with actual 
sufferings which it indicated. Of that assistance to 
individuals, rendered —if report speak true — with 
such lavish and yet discriminating kindness, it is im- 
possible to write ; but in her more public acts it is still 
the direct attempt to alleviate suffering which is largely 
conspicuous. Lady Burdett-Coutts grew up in an age 
when well-doing was less vexed by doubts and less 
vigorously questioned as to its ultimate results than 
is now the case. She gave freely, and she gave in the 
full confidence that the men and women and children 
to whom she gave would be the better for her giving. 
Far-off results in the permanent raising of national life 
were perhaps less in her view than the relief of immediate 
want and the shedding of some rays of sunshine on 
dreary lives. Nothing, perhaps, shows more signally 
her deep kindness of heart and quickness of imagina- 
tion than her efforts to improve the lot of domestic 
animals. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would never have attained to its present 
position of widespread usefulness—how wide is its 
sphere of action every magistrate knows—but for Lady 
Burdett-Coutt’s support ; and she showed her generous 
and wise belief in human nature, as well as her 
humanity, in making it a point of honour with a 
costermonger to drive a well-kept handsome beast. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts was, indeed, very far from 
being the mere giver of money. She could undertake 
an enterprise of pith and moment and carry it into 
execution. The endowment of a colonial bishopric, 
the construction of a church and schools in a peor 
district—such acts as these were princely examples of 
liberality following accustomed lines. It was a much 
more original conception, at the time, to buy up the 
whole of a slum district and build model dwellings on 
its site, or to found a new market. Success may not 
have attended every attempt of this kind to ameliorate 
town life; but such efforts as hers have paved 
the way for municipal action on a larger scale 
and for the more careful study of the problems of 
overcrowding which distinguishes the present 
day. An impatience with the slow working of 
private benevolence, a rebellion against the economic 
conditions which make abject poverty possible in a 
civilised community, are features of the thought of to- 
day which were unknown when Lady Burdett-Coutts 
entered upon her life of beneficence. But the present 
eagerness to abolish suffering might never have 
existed but for such notable attempts to cope with the 
ills of mankind as those of Lord Shaftesbury, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, and other early social reformers. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts recognised the obligation on a citizen 
of great wealth to apply that wealth to the benefit of 
the less fortunate of her fellow-countrymen. Such a 
recognition of the duties cf citizenship works in many 
ways. It notonly stimulates imitation, but sets people 
thinking ; and the unrest of the present time in the 
face of dire poverty and trouble may be in no small 
degree due to the conspicuous efforts of great philan- 
thropists to do good after a simple and direct fashion 
to those who struck them as most needing their 
assistance. 





MAN. 
By Maxtm Gorky. 


N hours of weariness of soul, when memory revives 
the shadows of the past and wafts achill breath 
from them on the heart, when thought, like the passion- 
less sun of autumn, lights up the menacing chaos of 
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the present, and hovers with sinister omen about the 
same point, powerless to soar upward or to fly for- 
ward ; in the heavy hours of weariness of soul, with all 
the force of my imagination, I call up before me the 
sublime image of Man! 

Man! Like the sun he rises in my bosom, and in 
his bright radiance incomprehensible as the world, he 
moves slowly—onward! and—upward! in his tragic 
grandeur—Man! 

I see his proud brow and bold, deep eyes, and in 
them the beams of passionless, mighty Thought, the 
Thought that has grasped the marvellous harmony of 
the universe, the majestic force which in moments of 
lassitude creates gods, in epochs of courage annihilates 
them. 

Lost in the wilderness of the universe, alone on 
the tiny ball of earth that is being borne with incon- 
ceivable swiftness away into the depth of infinite space, 
fretted by the torturing question — ‘‘ What does he 
exist for?’”»—he moves manfully — onward ! and— 
upward !— along the road to conquest over all the 
secrets of earth and heaven. 

On he goes, watering with his heart’s blood his 
hard, solitary, proud way and from that scalding blood 
creates the unfading flowers of poetry; the agonised 
cry of his rebellious soul he transforms by his art into 
music; from his experience he builds up the sciences 
and at every step beautifying life, as the sun glorifies 
the earth with her bounteous rays,—he moves ever— 
upward! and—onward! the guiding star for earth 
Armed only with the power of Thought—which is now 
swift as lightning, now cold as a sword—Man goes 
proud and free, far ahead of men and far above life, 
alone amid the enigmas of existence, alone amid the 
multitude of his own errors... and they all lie, a 
weary burden on his proud heart, and wound his heart 
and fret his brain, and rousing his burning shame for 
them, urge him to annihilate them. 

On he goes! In his breast is the low roar of 
animal instinct, the sickening ache from the voice of 
vanity, like an impudent beggar craving alms, affec- 
tions tangle their clinging tendrils like ivy about his 
heart, feed on his life-blood and clamour loudly for him 
to yield to their might .. . all the emotions seek to 
possess him, everything is eager for power over his 
soul. 

Ail the petty cares of daily life beset him in clouds 
like filth upon his road and noisome reptiles on his 
path. 

And like planets about the sun, the creatures of 
his creative spirit throng close about Man: Love, ever 
a-hungered ; far behind him limps Friendship; before 
him treads weary Hope; there is Hate, held tight by 
Anger, clanking the manacles of patience on her wrist, 
while Faith looks with dark eyes into his rebellious 
face and waits to welcome him into her calm em- 
braces. 

He knows all in his mournful retinue — the 
monstrous, imperfect, weak creations of his creative 
spirit ! 

Clad in the rags of old truths, poisoned by the 
venom of superstitions, they follow Thought with hos- 
tility, unable to keep up with her flight, as the crow 
cannot keep up with the eagle, and they carry on a 
contest with Thought for supremacy, and rarely blend 
with her in one mighty and creative flame. 

And there, too — Man’s fellow traveller from 





eternity—is dumb, mysterious Death, ever ready to 
imprint his kiss on his heart that glows with the thirst 
of life. 

He knows all in his deathless retinue, and one last 
figure more he knows—Madness. . . « 

Winged, powerful, like a whirlwind it follows 
him with eyes of hate, and wings Thought with its own 
force, striving to draw her into its wild dance. . 

And only Thought is Man’s true friend, and only 
from her is he ever inseparable, and only the torch of 
Thought lights up the obstacles in his path, the 
enigmas of life, the twilight of the secrets of nature, 
and the dark chaos in his heart. 

The free friendof Man, Thought, peers everywhere 
with bold, sharp eyes, and casts her merciless light on 
all: on Love’s sly and vulgar snares, on Love's 
craving to master the beloved, on Love’s yearning to 
humiliate and be humiliated and—on the filthy shape 
of sensuality behind her ; onthe scared helplessness of 
Hope and Falsehood behind her—her own sister— 
Falsehood, painted and decked out, ready to comfort 
all men always, and—to cheat them with fair words ; 
Thought casts her light into the flabby heart of Friend- 
ship and reveals her calculating caution, her cruel, 
empty curiosity, and foul spots of envy, and the germs 
of calumny upon them ; Thought sees the strength ot 
black Hate and knows that were her fetters knocked 
off she would make ruin of all on earth and spare not 
even the fugitives from justice ! 

Thought brings to light, too, in immovable Faith 
the base lust of boundless power, striving to enslave 
all feelings, and the hidden bones of fanaticism, the 
impotence of her heavy wings, and the blindness of her 
empty sockets. 

Thought enters into conflict even with Death ; 
to Thought, who has made man from animal, who has 
created a multitude of gods, of system, of philosophy, 
of sciences—keys to the enigmas of the world—to free 
and undying Thought, that power, fruitless and often 
stupidly spiteful, is a hated foe. 

Death is to Thought like an old rag woman—an 
old woman who goes about backyards and gathers 
into her filthy sack what is worn out and rotten, the 
useless fragments, but at times impudently filches the 
strong and healthy. 

Reeking with the stench of putrefaction, wrapped 
in a shroud of horror, passionless, impersonal, dumb, 
Death stands ever a black and sullen enigma before 
Man, while Thought jealously studies her, bright as the 
sun, and creative, filled with mad recklessness anda 
haughty consciousness of immortality. 

So rebellious Man goes through the awful darkness 
of the enigmas of existence— onward! and—upward 
ever onward! and— upward ! 





ART IN 1906—A RETROSPECT. 


T is a difficult and somewhat ungrateful task to review 
l the art of the past year—difficult because there has 
been so much of it and ungrateful because it is impos- 
sible to recall any particular work or group of works that 
have made the year memorable. We are speaking for the 
moment of modern art. The truth is that it is an age of 
dead-level achievement. The standard was never as high 
as now, but while there are hosts of talent there is only 
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a minimum of original genius. Moreover, the crying 
evil of British art, the want of organisation, does much 
to prevent one from distinguishing the degrees of talent 
from each other, and even the talent from the genius. 
There are dozens of art societies, each living for itself, 
or trying to, within its own little circle, and each doing 
its best, unfortunately by advertisement rather than whole- 
hearted effort, to outdo its neighbour. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of one-man exhibitions, good, bad, and indifferent, 
that live for a few weeks in Bond-street and then pass 
into oblivion. But there is no sort of connection between 
these spasmodic efforts at producing a national art. There 


is no central authority to unify them; no one pretends 
now that the Royal Academy fulfils this function. In a 
word, there is no organisation. The whole system is 


decentralisation reduced to an absurdity. 
Let us leave it alone for the moment and pass tu a 
few exhibitions of another kind, which have engraved 
themselves on our memory during this year of moderate 
grace. One need not recall the winter exhibition at Bur- 
lington House as an example of specially ~ood arrange- 
ment, but the winter shows are always less hotch-potch 
in character than the summer ones, and this, though not 
one of the best, was not markedly inferior to the rest of 
the series. In January also the Arthur Melville exhi- 
tion at the Institute was a tribute to, and vindication of, 
an acknowledged master whose loss we had recently de 
plored; and in June the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
organised a show of work by the late Charles Furse, 
while in November the remarkable artistic career of the 
late H. B. Brabazon was summarised by a collection of 
his work at the Goupil Gallery. Sir Wvke Bayliss died 
in the summer, and the autumn show of the R.B.A. in- 
cluded a special selection of paintings and drawings from 
his hand. Thus have four of the recently dead received 
honour. What else has the year witnessed ? In June 
the proprietors of the Carfax Galleries signalised the 
revival of interest in William Blake by collecting the most 
complete exhibition of his work that has ever been held. 
The Flemish exhibition, ancient and modern, which the 
director of the Guildhall Gallery arranged with con- 
spicuous success, drew thousands of people during the 
summer months. During this period, also, there were no 
fewer than three German exhibitions held in London—the 
Munich Fine Art Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, 
the Contemporary German Art at Prince’s, and the Early 
German Art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. These 
in their relation to each other, not less than in themselves, 
were fully dealt with by The Speaker at the time. In 
the autumn an immense popular interest was aroused by 
the Holman Hunt exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 
The above is a brief outline of what has been seen 
in the way of memorable exhibitions. How in other wavs 
has life in the art world manifested itself ? In January 
twenty-one unfinished works by Turner, which had lain 
for half a century in the cellars of the National Gallery, 
were unearthed and hung in the Tate Gallery, chiefly 
owing to the energetic action of Sir Charles Holroyd. 
In March the Rokeby Venus of Velasquez, having been 
acquired by the National Art Collections Fund for 
£.45,000, was presented by that body to the National 
Gallery Trustees and was safely housed in Trafalgar- 
square. A small collection, the bequest of John Samuel, 
has just been handed over to the National Gallery, and 
there have been one or two isolated additions to the 
latter—notably an example of Boudin, the French impres- 
sionist painter, which was acquired by a special] private 
fund raised in the interests of this school. In these 
results we have at any rate a record of effort, individual 
and otherwise. But just as the most successful exhibi- 
tions of the vear have, with scanty exception, dealt with 
the art of the past. so the interests of living artists have 
been onlv indirectly affected bv these donations and 
bequests to the national collection. While monev has 
heen spent and splendid energy showered on the exhibit- 
ing and acquirement of these masterpieces of a bygone 
age, no one seems to have given a thought, or at anv rate 
not a second thought, to what is being produced by 








living artists. Some idea of the resentment among the 
latter at the tendency to consider every sort of art except 
their own was given by the bitter war of words that was 
waged round the princely price paid to a picture dealer 
for the Rokeby Venus. But it is only in such indirect 
ways that the feeling manifests itself. Nothing is done 
to adjust the balance between old and new. Nothing is 
done to organise contemporary art in its own defence. 
Will anything ever be done ? 

The fact is that all the money is spent on the works 
of the dead, and virtually all the organising talent of 
artists and art lovers is lavished on the exhibitions of 
such works. It is a commonplace that organisation is 
the necessary prelude to prosperity in trade; but the 
artists of this country either do not see the truth of this 
or they are helpless to help themselves. Their ambition 
seems to be to leave reforms to the next generation and 
muddle along somehow; their policy is individualism in 
its worst form. Until this is altered, until] they can bring 
themselves to organise, modern art will be depressed. 
Not all the efforts of well-meaning amateurs, nor the 
formation of local institutions such as the Scottish 
Modern Arts Association, nor the reform of the adminis- 
tration of the Chantrey Bequest by the Royal Academy, 
can be of any material use without organisation from 
within. The organisation of art can only be effected by 
artists. It will be asked how they are to do it, and the 
question is not an easy one. But one may suggest that 
the formation of a central body, of an academy, say, 
which by virtue of its constitution could not fail to hold 
representative exhibitions, would do much to harmonise 
the many elements that are now struggling against each 
other, and would help to eliminate the hateful word “ art- 
politics” from the dictionary. There should be no 
politics in art—or at least none of the destructive and 
self-destroying kind that has lately confused the public 
judgment of art itself. A national exhibition every year, 
in which the royal and other important art societies of 
the kingdom had the right to be represented, would help 
to establish the community of interests which it is so 
desirable for artists of different tastes and opinions to 
recognise. In considering who is to initiate this move- 
ment, one’s thoughts turn instinctively to the present 
Royal Academy, and the prospect of that body ever be- 
coming democratic and truly representative is certainly 
not encouraging. Yet recently changes have been effected 
here which at one time were considered impossible, and 
one change usually paves the way for another, the minor 
kind for the greater, so that one cannot say what the 
future may hold. In any case, the business of the moment 
is to restore the public confidence in modern work—a 
confidence which has been rudely shaken, not by the 
intrinsic character of the work itself, but by the loose 
and scattered form in which it has been served up and by 
the confusion of many counsels concerning its merit. 





THE SILVER STREAK—A DREAM. 


HERE are signs of flutterings in the patriotic dove- 
cotes. Certain conspirators, instigated by the 

evil one against the peace of our lord the King, his 
crown and dignity, have feloniously and of malice afore- 
thought, and in pursuance of divers traitorous commun- 
ings with the enemies of their country—to wit, certain 
designing Frenchmen, masquerading in the disguise of 
financiers and engineers—revived a certain ancient and 
villainous and detestable plot for the scrapping of the 
British navy by boring a hole under the English Channel 
and inviting all manner of invaders .to walk in. There 
never was anything like it since the safety of our island 
was imperilled by the invention of ships. It will cost 
sixteen millions: a bill has been deposited: and unless 
the Government puts down a definite and peremptory 
foot, we shall wake up in some seven or eight years to 
find this little island no longer tight, but faced with the 
problem of defending a land frontier of at least ten 
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yards in length The danger lurking (as “S. L. H.” has 
already pointed out in the Morning Leader) in the grow- 
ing habit of swimming the Channel is as nothing to this. 
With the engineering and financial difficulties we are not, 
for the moment, concerned. We have had an awful 
dream; but it was not about such unimportant details as 
that. It was an awful dream for a patriot to dream—— 

It was the first of January, 1915, and Britons were 
wishing each other a Happy New Year. The War Office 
had left instructions as to when it was to be wakened up. 
But the man to whom the instructions had been given had 
died suddenly on Boxing Day. There was nobody else 
with authority in the matter. 

Unaware of this, the Foreign Office had delivered an 
ultimatum to France. 

This was nobody’s fault. It was the system that was 
to blame. 

The population of Calais increased suddenly, unac- 
countably, by fifty thousand souls, all men. Each carried 
on his shoulder a long parcel which might have been 
fishing rods. Groups of ten were in charge of piano 
cases, which might have contained pianos. 

To eager Press representatives they explained that 
they were Swiss waiters out of jobs. 

Asked about the piano cases, they explained that 
their object was busking at British seaside resorts. 

Afterwards it was seen that, in view of the time of 
the year, this explanation did not cover the whole ground. 

But, as the War Office said, it is easy to be wise 
after the event. This, they said to the Commission, which 
sat in 1923 to probe the whole affair to the bottom. 

Meanwhile the War Office knew not of the ultimatum 
delivered by the Foreign Office and the Foreign Office 
knew not of the death of the man instructed to wake the 
War Office. 

And the Press published interesting economic articles 
on the prevalence of French waiters at Calais, giving 
various theories $4 

On a bright frosty morning—it was the first of 
January—the booking-clerk at Calais, an Englishman— 
(a precaution insisted upon in the Channel Tunnel Act of 
1907)—was puzzled. He wired to the station-master at 
Dover, who transmitted the message to the War Office, 
and the telegraph boy having knocked for half-an-hour 
at Whitehall, dropped the telegram into the letter-box and 
departed whistling. 

The message ran: “ Fifty-two thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-three tickets to London taken this morning 
Single tickets, not return. Luggage, seven hundred piano 
cases. Am I to allow reduction on quantity. Wire in- 
stiuctions. Am puzzled.” 

The station-master at Dover had his suspicions, but 
had done his duty: and hearing nothing, thought no more 
of the matter. 

The first train-load came through by the 11.35 ex- 
press. Innocent, kindly-looking fellows they were, and 
gave the guards no trouble; save that two tried travelling 
under the seat. In dragging them out one guard dis- 
turbed a parcel of fishing rods, saw what he supposed to 
be the barrel of a rifle, and having cogitated long, wired 
to War Office stating the facts baldly. Getting no answer, 
he assumed that he must have been mistaken. 

The piano cases presented no difficulty at the Cus- 
toms house. The first six opened did contain pianos. In 
fact, the first dozen contained pianos, but the Customs 
house officers obligingly chalked the rest without looking 
inside. 

The pianos, of course, contained field guns; but 
this was not suspected till too late. It is true, one officer 
tried to play a few notes, being by nature musical, ex- 
ploded a cartridge, and wired to War Office mentioning 
the incident; but getting no reply, assumed that War 
Office knew all about it. He had done his duty. 

The first train load of three hundred debarked, gave 
up their tickets quietly, and stood about examining with 
nonchalance the arrangements for flooding the tunnel in 
time of danger. 








Local troops explained how the machinery worked 
and which was the button to press: being pleased to find 
visitors displaying such intelligent interest. 

Local troops referred to the visitors indulgently as 
“ froggies,” and told them where the best fish were to be 
caught and which were the most suitable resorts for busk- 
ing. Asked why they did not proceed at once, visitors 
replied that they were waiting for some friends to arrive by 
the next train. 

Acute sergeant, struck by the manly bearing of the 
Swiss waiters, wired his suspicions to War Office. Get- 
ting no reply, congratulated himself on duty well per- 
formed. 

12.15 stopping train from Calais was half-an-hour 
late, owing to delay in taking on piano cases. ‘Ticket 
clerks were worried, as the number of tickets ran out; 
but relations generally continued friendly. 

Station-master at Dover wired again to War Office 
for instructions, being gravely perturbed on the arrival of 
the seventh trainload of Swiss waiters 

For three days all trains, express and ordinary, ‘arrived 
loaded with Swiss waiters. The French Government 
arranged with Railway Company for seventeen specials. 
Ordinary traffic was much deranged. Special editions of 
evening papers came out with headlines, “ Are they really 
Swiss waiters?” Some wondered what they were waiting 
for. 

On the morning of January 4, a clerk in the War 
Office, yawning, opened the front door leading into White- 
hall, and picked up a bunch of telegrams. 

He had opened seven and was on the point of blam- 
ing the system, when, to his unbounded astonishment he 
was clubbed with the butt-end of a French rifle. 

End of the British Empire. ‘ 

* * * * * 
It was an awful dream. It was more: it was a heaven- 


sent warning, which no nation could afford to neglect. 
5. Ws 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

HAVE seen some provincial Liberals during the past 
few days and have been struck with the doubt, not 

to say perturbation, with which they regard the 
rejection of theE ducation Bill by the House of Lords. 
I am assured that the bulk of the workers did not 
expect this result. They do not even understand it. 
They thought that the issue of the bill was sure and 
that the result of the election guaranteed it. No recent 
electoral contest was more marked by enthusiastic 
voluntary work for the winning side than the battle of 
last year. And now one of the capital objects of the 
campaign has been destroyed by an unexpected stroke 
from a power whose capacity for turning our politics 
upside down was hardly realised. We in London, 
who follow each move of the political game, 
were prepared for the rejection. But the 
average Liberal in the provinces, who looks at things 
more simply, was not. The House of Lords has been 
so much in the background during Mr. Balfour’s and 
Lord Salisbury’s rule that the country has ceased to 
think about it, and by a series of accidents its position 
was not actively canvassed during the election. Its 
action in the Education Bill, like that of a masked 
battery, has suddenly revealed unsuspected or half- 
suspected obstacles to democracy. The essential 
unfairness and extreme cynicism of the tactics revealed 
in the different treatment of the Trades Disputes Bill 
and the Education Bill, and of the Liberal and Tory 
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parties, have deprived the doings of the Lords of the 
respect that in England, where opinion always inclines 
to moderation, attaches to old and recognised institu- 
tions. The House of Lords has at the same time acted 
violently, immorally, and unconstitutionally, and these 
features of its conduct explain the anger and surprise 
I have described. 
* . * * * 

No one, I think, contemplates that the Govern- 
ment can yield to the Lords. That is universally felt 
to be impossible. And great significance is every- 
where attached to the closing words of the Prime 
Minister’s speech. I have noted ‘‘C.-B.’s” ascen- 
dancy in the House of Commons. It is equally 
remarkable in the country. ‘‘ There was one omission 
in the sessional programme,” said a cynical friend to 
me, ‘‘and that was a bill for the deification of ‘ C.-B.’” 
In fact, the Prime Minister has acquired the confidence 
of the great body of his countrymen to a degree which 
compares only with Mr. Gladstone’s ascendancy. For 
that reason his speech on the House of Lords has been 
followed with great attention, and its positive assertion 
of a design to use the forces of the Constitution against 
the hereditary power has been very seriously regarded. 
Tactics are not specially in men’s minds. But it is 
assumed by the rank and file that the Government has 
a plan and that next session will see its execution. 

* o * * cs 


This is also the view of educationists and adminis- 
trators. They are much impressed with the seriousness 
of the situation. Passive resistance and the strained 
relations between the Welsh authorities and the volun- 
tary schools are not the only difficulty. How can the 
general connection set up between the public pay- 
master and the Church be allowed to subsist? All 
money found by the public, save only for structural 
repairs, and yet no power of appointing the teachers, 
no control of the management. No modern State can 
stand such a relationship. And it must be remem- 
bered that there is a genuine religious trouble, which 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter to the Z7mes reveals. The real 
victory rests with the High Anglican Party, to whom 
undenominationalism, te., simple, undogmatic, 
basic Christianity, is an accursed thing, the great 
modern heresy. These sectaries have beaten down 
the Low Church Party, now a feeble and incon- 
siderable force in the life of the Church, after 
using it as a tool in their campaign against 
Cowper-Templeism. They have really wiped out 
the Bible as a foundation, and called for a general 
State recognition of the monopoly of the priesthood in 
true religious teaching, z.e., for the universal right of 
entry. They thus strike a blow at the teacher, the 
Nonconformist, and the opposing Christian conception 
of a broad, simple faith in which the wayfaring man 
will not go much astray. This is where the Primate 
has proved such a weak and false guide to his Church. 
He has sold the pass to the High Anglicans, who at 


this moment enjoy the happy opportunity that has | : > 2 . 
; | memory, clear views of life, and power of relating 


forced Mr. Balfour, for ends of his own, to accept their 
alliance. 
* * * * * 

Of course, politics has had much to do with the 
action of the Lords. 
smiles as one reads Lord Hugh Cecil’s not entirely dis- 
interested tribute to Mr. Balfour's religious zeal. Mr. 


Here Mr. Balfour comes in. One | 








Morley said that he knew a Jingo when he saw him. 
In the same way one knows that rare phenomenon in 
politics, the religious mind, when one meets it. Lord 
Hugh has it, though one sometimes feels that he is more 
of the ecclesiastical statesman than of the religious 
thinker. Still, he is devoted, and this is precisely what 
Mr. Balfour is not. No; the late Prime Minister is in 
his accustomed spiritual and temporal plight. 
He is being angled for by two parties and 
in the process is being roughly pulled this way and 
that. At the General Election he carried on with the 
Chamberlainites against the Free Traders. Now, 
after a rapid change of clothes, the latter section re- 
appears as a Church party, and Mr. Balfour, thinking 
the Church a good thing, having his own conception 
of the way to get back to power, and having a special 
quarrel with Liberalism over education and a special 
grudge against this bill, has closed with the Cecilian 
group. Here, again, he has divided his followers. 
The Chamberlainites, recalling Mr. Chamberlain's 
strongly-tendered advice to Mr. Balfour, are in almost 
They will do nothing to assist tactics 


open revolt. 
aimed 


which they think bad in themselves and 
directly at their own cause and propaganda. Toryism 
is thoroughly disunited, and the Lords, cajoled and 
coerced, have not even the feeble minority which 
emerged from the General Election at their back. 
Clearly this is not an occasion for weak counsels in 
Liberalism. 


. « * * * 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to find Lord Hugh 
Cecil seeking for a fresh ally in—Lord Rosebery. I 
cannot imagine a more effective contrast in personali- 
ties — Lord Hugh all energy and combativeness on 
definite lines of social and religious belief, Lord Rose- 
bery sceptical, a born dilettante, hesitating, never 
too anxious to combine with others, and indeed incap- 
able by his past and by the extreme fastidiousness of his 
intellect to undertake the “spade work”’ to which he 
has heroically summoned other people. Lord Hugh 
suggests that Lord Rosebery should be a leader of 
moderates. But this, if 1 may humbly say so, shows a 
confusion of thought. Lord Rosebery could not lead 
moderates any more than he could lead Radicals. He 
is not simple and direct enough for any kind of cap- 
tainship. He is none the worse for this; only we all 
recognise, after long experience, that it is one of the 


| things which a charming and gifted man cannot do. 


And yet the pleasing illusion goes on. 


* * 6 * -_ 


The death ot the Baroness Burdett-Coutts leaves 
only one member of the band of great Victorian women 
still alive. She was a very interesting and fine per- 
sonality. I never met anyone who with less effort 
conveyed a more distinct impression of distinction. 
She had great and quiet dignity of manner, and her 
talk was interesting by reason of her wonderful 


what she had seen and known. She had one great 
moral quality, which I mention because it is so rare in 
public characters. She never forgot the smallest 
kindness or help to any cause in which she was 
interested. She was considerateness itself, and this 
quality was neither assumed nor learned ; it was clearly 
a part of her nature. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—Now that the Christmas interruption to the 
activities of political as well as _ business life is 
at an end, it is high time that we should address ourselvs 
tc the thorovgh consideration of the questions raised by 
Mr. Balfour's reckless order to the Peers to flout the 
House of Csmmens. Of course, the question of mending 
oc ending our useless, because wholly obstructive, Upper 
Chamber was not put before the country at the General 
Election. There were other matters, apparently of greater 
urgency, to be dealt with, and it never entered the mind 
of the most sagacious Liberal to conceive that we should 
so soon after the great victory at the polls, which friend 
and foe alike prognosticated for us, have to meet the un- 
precedented claim of the Conservative leaders to a right 
to reverse the result of a well-fought contest through the 
crazy machinery of a body that no one had for a long 
time regarded seriously. The lukewarm chief of a Pro- 
tectionist party has treated us, wisely or unwisely, to a 
startling surprise, and in doing so has forced upon us the 
consideration of the dangers attending our tolerance of 
the most notable of picturesque survivals in the broad 
highway of our national life. That the Peers must be 
made to know their places, whensoever they arrogate to 
themselves the right to override the public will, is too 
obvious a truth to require any enforcement; but we have 
all been taken too much aback by the suddenness with 
which our new task has been sprung upon us to be able 
at a few days’ notice to shape afresh our party programme. 
What is most needed is that we should make up our minds 
as speedily as possible to let other questions wait and to 
keep our attention focussed on the necessity of removing 
from the path of progress the obstruction offered by the 
débris of crumbling privilege. It would be a grievous 
mistake to devolve on any Ministry, however competent 
and popular, the duty of prescribing a remedy for the 
serious trouble with which we have to cope. There was 
only too much disposition early in the present Parliament 
to leave the Cabinet unguarded and unfortified by the 
clear and forcible expression of public opinion, to tackle 
the difficulties presented by the Education problem; and 
the result of this neglect on the part of outside Liberal 
politicians was to lend a fictitious importance to the noisy 
demonstrations of the opposition, to whom we had resigned 
all the advantages of activity, and, at the same time, to 
detract from the courage and confidence of our own Par- 
liamentary leaders, who were thus induced to stray much 
too far in the paths of concession and accommodation, and 
gravely to compromise the principles which were at the 
root of our party zeal. This mistake we cannot afford to 
repeat. Rather must we steadfastly bear in mind that it 
is not mainly our executive, but the nation, that has been 
affronted by the grotesque pretensions of Mr. Balfour's 
titled henchmen, and that it behoves us all to see to it 
that such aggressions on our system of popular govern- 
ment be signally repelled and rendered impossible of re- 
currence. There is work enough left for this Cabinet to 
do in this matter in its administrative capacity. The 
main features of its legislative schemes must be laid down, 
in principle at least, by the nation itself. To this end 
every platform in the land must be manned afresh, and 
the views of the defenders of liberty matured and fearlessly 
proclaimed.—Yours, etc., WILLIAM PRINGLE. 

Teddington, January 1, 1907. 


COUNTY J.P.’s. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—The statistics published by the 7rizbune as to the 
present composition of our county benches of magistrates 
reveal a very serious condition of affairs. Everyone will 
agree with the Lord Chancellor that appointments should 
not be made from the party standpoint, but if that is to 
be so the principle must be observed by both the great 
parties. We have evidence enough to show that Unionists 
have not attempted to avoid even the appearance of evil 
in this direction. That, however, is an old story. Our 
business is to see that in the future some system is adopted 
which will prevent any repetition of the methods followed 
during the last decade. The right of nomination should 
be removed absolutely from the Lords-Lieutenant, who 
have grossly abused their privileges, and be placed in the 
hands of popularly elected bodies, who are representative 
of the people to whom the administration of justice is of 
supreme importance. 


There are two points which do not appear to have 
been brought out, and which have made county benches 
contemptible. Pd 

First, the system of appointing sons of landowners, re- 
gardless of any qualifications, soon after they have come 
of age, and when they are very little more than pensioners 
upon their parents. Several of these I know, and it is not 
too much to say that in some cases they are totally un- 
worthy and unfitted for such a position. They may not 
have much influence as magistrates, but still receive ap- 
pointment. In fact, they seem to regard it as their right, 
and I have yet to learn of a Lord Chancellor, Liberal or 
Tory, who refuses to accept nominations of this kind. — 

Second, county magistrates form the tribunal by which 
poaching cases are tried, and the great majority of them 
are game preservers. Fortunately they cannot try cases 
of poaching on their own estates, though that is of less 
moment than at first sight appears. They defend what 
they regard as each other’s interest. Some of the most 
scandalous acts of injustice have resulted from this system, 
and more criminals have been made by County J.P.’s than 
in any other manner. It is supposed to be English law 
that a man shall be tried by his peers, and all cases of 
this nature ought to be taken out of the hands of magis- 
trates entirely, to be decided by a jury. 

The fact is the county bench acts in rural districts as 
the House of Lords when a Liberal Government is in 
power—as a reserve of power to a small, non-elective 
and non-representative section of the community, and I 
fear our County Councils are in many cases run on similar 
lines. The last-named, however, have a mandate, as they 
are elected. We want a large infusion of fresh blood 
among the County J.P.’s, including working-men, even 
though they be agricultural labourers.—Yours, etc., 

January 1, 1907. BERKS. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your issue of December 29 Mr. B. Baskett 
writes of the drug curare that “where given in doses suffi- 
cient to paralyse motion, tt also paralyses sensation. An 
animal (or man) under curare is, to all intents, dead ; and 
dies unconscious unless artificial respiration is kept up.” 
I should extremely like to know how he proposes to prove 
this statement and what authority he has for making it. 
That arch-vivisector, Claude Bernard, told us that “ Curare 
acting on the nervous system only suppresses the action 
of the motor nerves, leaving sensation intact. Curare is 
not an anesthetic. . . . Curare renders all movement 
impossible, but it does not hinder the animal from suffer- 
ing and from being conscious of pain. . . In this 
motionless body, behind that glazing eye, and with all 
the appearance of death, sensitiveness and intelligence 
persist in their entirety. The corpse before us hears and 
distinguishes all that is done around it. It suffers when 
pinched or irritated; in a word, it has still consciousnes- 
and volition, but it has lost the instruments which serve 
to manifest them.” So, too, Professor Holmgren: “ There 
is a poison (curare) which lames every spontaneous move- 
ment, leaving all other functions untouched. This venom 
is therefore the most cruel of all poisons. It changes us 
instantly into a living corpse, which hears and sees and 
knows everything, but is unable to move a single muscle, 
and under its influence no creature can give the faintest 
indication of its hopeless condition.” There is much fur- 
ther authority to the same effect quoted in Dr. Berdoe’s 
Catechism of Vivisection, chap. xiil., whence I take these 
extracts. Much evidence as to the effect of curare was 
given before the Royal Commission of 1875, and the 
Cruelty to Animals Act of the following year, which was 
founded on the Report of the Commissioners, provides 
(Section 4) that “ The substance known as curari or curare 
shall not for the purposes of this Act be deemed to be an 
anesthetic.” If, therefore, it is used as an angsthetic 
by our. vivisectors of the present day they set the law at 
defiance. But usually “a whiff of chloroform” is, I 
believe, given at the same time so that at least the letter 
of the law may be satisfied where no licence has been 
granted to operate without anesthetics. No doubt curare 
given in great doses abolishes sensibility a long time 
after having destroyed voluntary movements, and no 
doubt an animal.or man, under such conditions, will die 
unconscious “unless artificial respiration is kept up.” 
Curare kills by paralysing the muscles of respiration, and, 
therefore, in experiments under curare, artificial respira- 
tion must always be employed; that is to say, the animal’s 





throat is cut, a tube is inserted in the windpipe, and a 
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machine is used to force air into the animal's lungs during 
the whole time the effect of the drug remains. It is to 
be hoped that as one result of the Commission on Vivisec- 
tion, which is now taking evidence, the use of “the hellish 
wourali,” as Tennyson called it, will be altogether pro- 
hibited Yours, et 
GEORGE GREENWOOD. 

January 2, 19 


BRITAIN’S ROLE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It will be a tribute to your impartiality if you 
ritish woman resident abroad, to enter my 
ent contained in the lines 
that she may speak for 
»mber 22 last. I suppose 

I of the prospective Peace 
at the Hague, but I respectfully maintain that 
» of peace is endangered by the spread of the illu- 





| s to the 7 Britain ] ays in the European 
' There m y be one question submitted to the 
nference in which our country can, by her vote, 
cisive influence; she is otherwise neither the most 
nation, nor is she equipped to assume a dictator- 





the question of peace or war. When will comfort- 
ble respectability in Britain cease to believe that they 


one are called upon to be the instrument for peace in the 





al 

hand of God Almighty; that they alone can save the 
smaller nations from bondage? Nothing good can come of 
such a falsification of the facts of history and politics. I 
also sincerely believe my country has a n 
Europe, but she will not fulfil her miss 

action of the Foreign Office, nor by the spr 

dramatic “pose” ascribed to her by tl 

lines referred to. But t sober pass 

freedom, by the dignified use of every cons 

for the attainment of political and social reform 

nation has again and again demonstrate 

nations the fact that the political maturity of a whole nation 
is the safest possible guarantee for a future, better civilisa- 
tion. To fulfil this mission no “pose” is necessary. 


Britain must only “to her own self be true.”—Yours, etc., 
MARY J. LYSCHINSKA. 
4 Scotchwoman with a foreign name. 
Berlin 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN _ INDIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
StrR,—I have read with some surprise your note on 


the Indian National Con in which you speak of 
Madras as 


-d by the movement ” and 











of sixty millions of M ns who reg: it with 
ntipathy. Considering s had a daily paper, 
if not two daily pay favoural ongress befor 
ny other Province, cons g gress has 
met several t s in Madras, ; 2 largely 
attended t s in other parts of i considering 
that son the most | 1inent leaders of the Congress 
are Madrassis—I w only mention Mr. Ananda Charlu 
and Mr. Subramania Iyer—it is difficult to see how 
Madras is “practically untouched by the movement.” As 
to the sixty millions of Mahomn ns who regard it with 
antipathy, I would point out that among the presidents 


of the Congress there have been Mahommedans—Mr. 
Justice Tyabji as a f Justi of Bombay 
reached the highest position ever held by a Mahommedan 


in British India, and Mr. Sayani. Moreover, Mahommedan 





delegates have attended every Congress. In Decca itself, 
despite the i of the Nawab, the Mahommedan 
meeting in to the partition of Bengal was 





numerously attended as that in its favour. And vet we 
told that sixty millions, the fahommedan popu: 
tion of India, is opposed to the Congress.—Yours, etc., 





S. H. SWINny. 


[Tl . ~nrras ¢} I 1 . Tao ~ Lh } 

ne the erals in India become the better 
we s . but let us beware of indulging the 
false t ge pr rtion of the } - 
lation is g tak vovernment of the 
¢ trv Is n ¢ ¢ te r the Vf 
hommedan cia I le of Madras are joining in 
. . * te « © " ae cage 
the demand for a self-governing In > We want to 
advocate what is wise and practicab] ind not to destroy 


a gi d government until there is something to put in its 
piace —F} D Speaker 








CLOSING OLD FOOTPATHS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—May I use your columns to protest against a 
“ New Way of Closing Old Footpaths,” which has succeeded 
in this village, and bids fair to become popular? 

A landowner on his own authority blocked a path 88 
years in use. This blockade had lasted two days when it 
was reported to the District Council, who, after an inquiry 
in which the evidence of the landowner was taken and that 
of the village concerned was not, passed a resolution, “No 
action,” thus refusing to interfere with the existing state of 
things—that is, with the state of closure which had been 
two days in existence. 

On a second inquiry, held on appeal made by the Parish 
Council, the District Council found that the evidence ad- 
duced against possession was not sufficient to justify them 
in taking action in the matter—that is, in disturbing pos- 
session. No action again. 

It goes like this: Illegal aggression; ex Parte inquiry ; 
no action; illegal aggression thus becomes possession. 
Appeal against possession ; inquiry by body which conferred 
possession ; no action; possession upheld. 

If aggression is held prima facie to give possession, no 
footpath is safe for a day. This is an object lesson to 
greedy landowners. 

Well, there is the County Council yet !—Yours, etc., 

D. C. PEDDAR, Lieut.-Col. 

Osbourne St. George, Wilts, December 31, 1906. 


“GRATITUDE AND EXPECTATION.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—In your article of last weck “Gratitude and Ex- 
pectation ’ you speak of the large number of soldiers who 
‘infest these islands.” May I ask why such a word as in- 
fest, ordinarily used in an obnoxious sense, should be ap- 
plied to soldiers ? Would you say that London is in- 
fested by journalists ? ; ; 

You may hold that an army is a superfluous encum- 
rance on a free and enlightened nation. But while 
one exists there is surely no need to use offensive expres- 
sions in connection with the men belonging to a profes- 
sion which, whatever its defects, requires a suppression 
of private interests and a degree of self-sacrificing endur- 
ance seldom seen in other callings, and which has a long 
record of gallant and loyal achievement.—Yours, etc., 

A CIVILIAN. 

_ [Yes ; we should say London is infested by some jour- 

30 - i England by its superfluous soldiers.—Ep. The 
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NAVAL RATINGS: THE TORPEDO CREWS. 
A LL down the moonless harbour 


dl Six shadows trail in line, 
Leaving the towering cruisers 
Where the lights of the Dockyard shine 
Easy, then half, then right ahead, 
A rush through the dark, deep bay, 
And swift they go to find the foe, 
Full steam below, and away! 
siack waters sob all round them 
Beneath a sullen sky, 
Now on the crest with racing screws, 
Now in the trough they fly, 

Seething along in a smother of foam 
With a crouching form at the wheel. 
Who would steer her well till the last shot fell 

That slim little shell 
The lights come down; there’s a gleam in the 
From a searchli : 





sht thrown afar; 
The bright cranks whirl in a smoke of 
Unleashed are the hounds of war! 
Now hard-a-starboard—round she comes: 
Let fly! . . The funnels flame, . 
And back they flee to the open sea— 
They've made their move in the game. 














Oll, 





All up the vast, dim harbour 
At earliest break of day 
Six shadows creep, and wonder 
What will the Umpire say. 
Witrrip L. RANDELL. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


MAITLAND’S LIFE OF STEPHEN. 


By F. W. Hirst. 


| SPENT an evening with Professor Maitland at 

Cambridge just about the time this, his last book, 
was finished. Wetalked about the great biographies, 
Tacitus’ Agricola, Boswell’s Johnson, Condorcet’s 
Turgot, Lockhart’s Sco/t, Trevelyan’s A/acaulay, and 
last, but not least, Morley’s Gladstone. We went over 
the favourite topics of those who have tried their 
hand at this kind of writing. To constitute a great 
biography, is it essential that the subject should 
be great ? Cannot the literary artist immortalise a 
nobody, or is the pen in this respect less potent than 
the brush? We were both inclined to require a subject 
worthy of the author, but Maitland went a little further 
and demanded a life of action. Conscious of his own 
extraordinary gifts, he had naturally regretted, and 
regretted keenly as an artist, that Leslie Stephen's life, 
much as he loved and revered the character, had been 
so tame and uneventful. On this account, I gathered 
he had only attempted to put together a scholarly 
edition of select letters. Asa matter of fact the book 
is more thana skilfully connected correspondence ; here 
and there the author has struck out for himself and in 
a vein so rich and sparkling that every reader must 
wish there had been rather more of Maitland, even at 
the cost of some omissions from the letters. The 
chapters on mountaineering and tramping are felicitous 
examples of the best biographical work. 

Leslie Stephen traced his ancestry to James 
Stephen the First (1733-1779), an Aberdonian who, like 
many other Aberdonians, found the road to England 
and forgot to return. He was imprisoned for debt, 
made himself troublesome in gaol, and wrangled with 
the king’s judges. When he was released the benchers 
of the Middle Temple found him guilty of ‘‘ want of 
birth, want of fortune, want of education, and want of 
temper,” and refused to call him to the bar. Of 
his descendants quite a multitude must have sen- 
tenced debtors and other offenders from the Royal 
Bench of British Themis. Seven have been knighted, 
two have been Privy Councillors. James Stephen the 
Second (1755-1832) was a Master in Chancery and an 
ally of Wilberforce in the crusade against slavery. 
James Stephen the Third (1789-1859), nicknamed King 
Stephen, virtually ruled our Colonial Empire for many 
years as Under-Secretary for the Colonies. He was 
a strong Evangelical and one of the most 
vigorous and successful of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
This James Stephen the Third would have made, 
says Professor Maitland, an admirable professor of law 
or of history ; and that he had no mean skill as a bio- 
grapher is proved by his strongly drawn portraits of 
the Clapham sect. This was the father of Fitz-James 
the judge and of Leslie the biographer : 


‘* Of virtuous father virtuous sons.” 








Leslie Stephen was born in 1832. The earliest 
public event he could remember was the accession of 
Queen Victoria. In the middle of her reign he was a 
philosophic republican, and on the coronation of her 
son he was knighted. To the earlier phase belongs an 
incident of December, 1874. ‘‘ One Sunday,” he writes, 
‘I spent with a great Birmingham attorney. He gave 
me a gorgeous dinner, and invited me to meet the 
great republican, Chamberlayne (or lain) the mayor, 
who is a very pleasant and intelligent person, in spite 
of his republicanism.” The last five words might sug- 
gest that Stephen disliked republicanism. Quite the 
contrary. Even at the end to accept a knighthood was, 
he says, ‘against my principles” ; but he was fond of 
assuming, half in jest, that right views are usually held 
by disagreeable persons. 

If it were not that he had such an absurdly poor 
opinion of himself and his work one might be tempted 
to put down Leslie Stephen among those who exalt 
themselves by studied depreciation of others. I am 
not now speaking of his books and essays—though he 
speaks somewhere of the immense difficulties he found 
when he set himself to write a really laudatory review. 
However much he liked a book, his criticism of it was 
sure to hurt the author’s feelings. Yet he was an 
author himself, and quite a sensitive one. 

His published judgment is almost invariably sane 
and fair, as his great monument the Dictionary of 
National Biography attests, but the letters hardly ever 
disclose a hero. Idols are broken, giants are dwarfed, 
and the sublime is made ridiculous. Thus Tennyson 
was ‘‘the queerest old bloke” he ever saw; Gladstone 
a twaddler and rhetorician ; ‘‘ poor old F. D. Maurice’ 
was “ muddle headed” ; Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Holmes are put down as “deficient in sense,” though 
they deserved credit for their pluck ; Emerson “ did not 
impress me with the idea of any particular power.’ 
Hegel “is little betier than an ass.” Grant is ‘‘amusingly 
homely,” with a big family picture, a family Bible, anda 
wife like a farmer’s. Abraham Lincoln is let off with 
some rather donnish patronage. Stephen is “ sorry 
for Mill’s vagaries.” Carlyle “talks a good deal of 
arrant and rather pestilent nonsense.” As for Cobden, 
only a man immersed in politics can believe in 
“creatures of that kind.” Disraeli’s imperialism and 
flummery about the Empress of India were ‘‘ too futile 
to be even amusing.” Indeed, Leslie Stephen’s judg- 
ments of politicians and political movements are rather 
poor. He was a bookman and his measuring rules 
served him only for the past. Yet, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says, and all his friends are ready to attest, 
he “had a deep vein of sentimeat and enthusiasm 
which he kept battened down in the hold.” 

Several explanations may be offered for these 
crudities and acerbities. First of all he was a true 
Cantabrigian, and itis one of the qualities, good or bad, 
of Cambridge that an intellectual who has breathed the 
air for long as undergraduate and don is primed with 
contempt for the political stage. If he be a scientific 
man he is well satisfied that the experiments he is 
making or watching will in a century or two provide 
solutions for all the problems over which untrained 
statesmen are quarrelling before the public eye, and he 
wonders why people are so silly as to go to the poll to 
vote for one ignoramus against another, The mathe- 
matician or philosopher is supported by pure reason, 
and it is his happiness. 
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‘*To possess impregnably guarded 
Those calm heights of the sages, which have for an 
origin wisdom ; 
Thence to survey his fellows, observe them this way 
and that way 
Wander amidst Life’s paths, poor stragglers seeking a 
highway.” 


There is much to be said for the experimentalist 
who refuses to look beyond his laboratory windows ; 
but if the philosopher will not come down from the 
heights his philosophy will be as empty and lifeless as 
Sidgwick’s Politics ; and the same applies to economists 
who do not turn vigorously to the questions of 
the day. No wonder that Leslie Stephen, never 
having had his imagination attracted by the 
relation between the miseries of the poor and 
the blunders of public finance, should have made 
sport of Henry Fawcett’s puzzle why men call political 
economy the dismal science. Stephen’s heart was so 
true and his spirit so bold that, had he possessed the 
imagination of ‘ the rhetorician ” Gladstone, and felt 
how the inarticulate wretchedness of the unemployed 
can be relieved by wise expenditure and wiser thrift, 
he would have been a crusader rather than a mocker, 
and perhaps he would have diverted some of the 
energy he spent so lavishly in challenging religious 
dogma to the probing of social and economic evils. 

The story of Leslie Stephen’s religious experience 
would be of more psychological interest if he had ever 
been an enthusiast. Like vast numbers—shall I say 
the vast majority?—ot those who take Holy Orders 
in the Established Church his motive was mainly 
pecuniary. He had to choose a profession and his 
choice lay between a tutorship and the Bar. If he 
wanted to remain in the college as tutor and fellow he 
must be a cleric. ‘* My real motive,” he wrote in 
1895, ‘‘ was that I was very anxious to relieve my 
father of the burden of supporting me. ... By 
taking the tutorship I became independent, and after 
my degree I never cost my father anything.” As to 
orthodoxy he “took things pretty easily,” and was 
well ‘‘within the Anglican pale,” though in what 
part of the pale we are not told. It seems to have 
been the vague unsectarian Christianity then common 
in Cambridge. Probably Stephen was himself what he 
said he found his companions generally, ‘quite in- 
differentto High Church and Low Church controversies, 
but somehow comfortably and complacently accepting 
the Thirty-nine Articles in a lump without asking awk- 
ward questions.” There is a dispute as to whether 
Stephen suffered when he began to be conscious that 
he was wearing a mask. A friend says he did. But 
Stephen seems not to have remembered any of the 
spiritual agonies through which others have gone. ‘I 
Was not discovering that my creed was false, but 
that I had never believed it. I had unconsciously 
imbibed the current phraseology; but the formule 
belonged to the superficial stratum of my thought 
instead of to the fundamental convictions.” Stephen 
ceased to be orthodox only when his intellect began to 
work. It was a slow process. In 1855 he became 
deacon, in 1859 priest. Not till 1862 did doubts 
accumulate. Then he refused to take college services 
and resigned his tutorship at the request of the Master. 
Apparently one of the Fellows held that the presence 
of an unorthodox tutor would endanger the morals of 





the College. So Stephen left Cambridge and after- 
wards blessed those who had driven him out. The 
story is told in a chapter on Free Thinking and 
Plain Speaking, and in a later one, “ An Agnostic’s 
Apology,” where is quoted a verse that often hummed 
in his head. 


“ Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went.” 


It should be explained that Leslie Stephen’s Christi- 
anity was muscular. He was a zealous slave of the 
oar, and rowed so badly that had he been an Oxford 
Don he might almost have been promoted to stroke 
the ancient mariners. His attachment to the oar and 
the Articles cooled about the same time. This 
should be a warning to a certain head of a college 
who lately begged his young men not to allow the 
boat to get too high lest the college should gain an 
ill repute in the schools. But if conformity and orthc- 
doxy rather than learning and wit are the qualities 
needed there is surely nothing like a stout boating set 
of the requisite gravity to give weight to a corporation. 
When Stephen relinquished the certainty of a good 
college living and the humdrum ease of tutorial life for 
the hard work of journalism and the glorious uncer- 
tainties of literature he also left the river for the moun- 
tains ; and this isa parable, though neither Stephen 
nor Maitland would have allowed it, for the parallelism 
(they would have said) is chronologically inexact. The 
don began to taste the pleasures and risks of the 
Playground some time before he began to think. His 
first Alpine climbs were in 1855. 

Maitland I remember, in answer to a question 
about the early history of arbitration, once wrote to 
me: ‘‘ Though I have taken a very large piece of 
paper I have very little to put on it.” A reviewer of 
this biography is puzzled by the opposite disadvantage 
—excess of material. Stephen had plenty of wit and 
acuteness, and many of his familiar sayings (plus 
expletives) are recorded in these fascinating letters to 
his intimates, among whom were numbered great 
heroes of letters and science in England and the United 
States. Yet in subtlety of thought and deftness of 
phrasing he is excelled by his biographer, a man 
pre-eminent among the learned scholars and polished 
writers of our day, marvellously skilled in ancient and 
modern, English and continental law, equally quali- 
fied and equally ready to aid the student and the 
reformer, above all a disinterested and indefatigabie 
courtier of Queen Truth, whose service alone could 
attach minds so strong, clear, just, and independent as 
Maitland’s and Stephen’s, Perhaps, if any consolation 
can be found for a loss that is irreparable, it is in the 
thought of those noble lines of Ben Jonson: 


*« It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be. 


Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 
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YORK POWELL. 


FREDERICK York POWELL: Memoir and Writings. By Oliver 
Elton. ‘Iwo vols. Clar2adon Press. 1906, 
PROFESSOR Exton has done his work with the loyal affec- 
tion of a friend and the skill of an accomplished 
biographer ; but it is difficult to close these volumes 
without feeling that there must have been something in 
York Powell’s personality which we search for in vain in 
his letters and his writings. It is clear enough that he 
had a remarkably active mind, an unusual accumulation 
of knowledge on many out of the way matters, and a 
fresh and original manner of looking at things; but there 
is nothing in these volumes to make one feel that one is 
in the presence of a man of first-rate power or outstanding 
importance. He possessed, however, the gift of inspiring 
his friends with enthusiastic affection, and he impressed 
the greater number of people who came into contact with 
him with a sense of power and vitality rare in academic 

circles. 

_ Powell’s early life was neither interesting nor dis- 
tinguished, and it was not till he made the intimate ac- 
quaintance of Vigftsson, at the age of twenty-five, that 
he discovered his bent. He had read a good deal as 
an undergraduate, and attended the lectures of Stubbs 
and Creighton, and after obtaining a first class in the 
joint Law and History School he became lecturer in 
law in Christchurch. But the subject never greatly 
interested him, except in its historieal aspects, and we 
hear little of it. Its chief use was to support him while 
he plunged into the study of Teutonic origins, to which 
he devoted the greater part of his life. The friendship 
of York Powell and Vigftisson is the most attractive 
chapter in the life of both. The elder man, born in 
Iceland in 1827, had spent laborious years in the archives 
of Scandinavia, and had unlocked the treasure-house of 
Icelandic saga and philology. His Dictionary appeared 
in 1874, and in the following year he found the inter- 
preter and colleague he needed in order to communicate 
to the world the stores of his unique learning. The 
Clarendon Press nobly assisted, and Oxford, where Vig- 
ftisson settled in the seventies, may fairly lay claim to 
have rendered possible the unveiling and exploration of 
a new literary world. The series of works produced by 
the common labours of the two friends—Vigftisson con- 
tributing most of the scholarship and Powell the transla- 
tions and most of the descriptive criticism—made Ice- 
landic study a reality in England, and kept the younger 
scholar at work long after the death of his friend and 
master. Powell's intellectual weakness was a tendency 
to roam over immense fields of knowledge without clear 
aim or purpose, and his association with Vigftisson was 
of the utmost value to him in compelling him to concen- 
trate on a definite and congenial task. If he is remem- 
bered at all in fifty vears it will be as the collaborator 
of Vigflisson, not as the Regius Professor of Modern 
History. 

Vigftisson’s death in 1889 was a sore blow to Powell, 
whose course henceforth was that of a ship without a 
rudder. He had written a little volume on English His- 
tory till 1509 for a series when he was twenty-six, and 
this youthful work still retains its place for its forceful 
stvle and the illustrations from contemporary sources 
with which every chapter is enriched. But after Vig- 
fiisson’s guiding hand was withdrawn Powell passed 
several years lecturing and reviewing, living partly in 
Oxford and partly in London, reading omnivorously, but 
producing little or nothing. There were, however, several 
influential men in Oxford who believed in him, and 
when Froude died in 1894 Powell’s name was pressed on 
and accepted by Lord Rosebery, after Gardiner had 
refused the honour. It was widely believed that he could 
and would write works of permanent value; but, though 
ten years of life remained to him, he produced nothing 
except two Icelandic studies of minor importance and a 
mass of miscellaneous reviews and fragments. Nor was 
he successful as a iecturer, though a few advanced pupils 





found inspiration in the informal classes in his own 
room. Protessor Ejton does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that his friend practically failed in the pubiic lectures 
in which his predecessors, Arnold, Goldwin Smith, Stubbs, 
Freeman, and Froude in their different ways succeeded ; 
but he maintains, though not in so many words, that he 
justified his appointment by the inspiration that radiated 
trom him, and by the advice and encouragement which 
he gave to students and writers. ‘The impartial reader 
will, however, probably feel that a man who neither pro- 
duced books nor excelled in lecturing was hardly in his 
right place as Regius Professor. Some of us felt in 1894 
that the selection was a bad one, and the publication of 
these volumes in no way tends to modify that opinion. 
The second volume consists of chips from York 
Powell’s workshop. ‘There is no single article or review 
which lingers in one’s memory, and not a few are scarcely 
worthy of being reprinted. ‘Lhe interest of the collec- 
tion lies in the wide range of its author's interests, and 
in the somewhat unusual standpoint from which he sur- 
veys the field of human history. ‘The first section of the 
volume consists of sketches of historians which clearly 
indicate where his preferences lie. York Powell was an 
empiricist, a realist, believing that human history must 
be approached without presuppositions, and ought to be 
studied like any exact natural science. He had no 
belief in any Divine guidance of the world, and he stoutly 
contended that the historian had nothing to do with moral 
judgments. His task was neither to praise nor to blame, 
but to discover and relate facts. With these views it is 
not wonderful that he had an intense admiration for 
Macchiavelli, and that among moderns he preferred Gar- 
diner to Macaulay. History, he declared, was science, 
not literature. He often insisted on the value of the re- 
searches of Quetelet and Farr, and in a later age of 
Charles Booth, and declared that Darwin was the greatest 
of historians. This pronounced positivism was, of course, 
only possible to a man who had but slight interest in and 
scanty knowledge of the religious and emotional history 
of mankind. He was often called a pagan by his friends, 
and he would not have disowned the name. He had no 
respect for the Churches, thought theology absurd, and 
preferred men of action to the saint and the thinker. As 
befitted an admirer of the Eddas, he had a hearty con- 
tempt for idealists and peacemakers, and in his latest 
years he transferred his allegiance from the banner of a 
somewhat indeterminate Socialism to the camp of Im- 
perialism and Tariff Reform. He was never a Liberal, 
for he lacked the necessary faith in ideas, and his ad- 
miration for Whitman and the brotherhood of man did 
not save him from rampant jingoism during the Boer War. 
In politics, as in history, Powell was a man of un- 
certain and unbalanced judgment. He declares on more 
than one occasion his profound dissent from the ethical 
view of history maintained by his great Cambridge con- 
temporary, Lord Acton; but whether or not we accept 
Acton’s philosophy, it gave meaning and significance to 
his whole life and work, and stamped it with a unity 
sadly lacking in the thought and achievement of York 
Powell. These volumes give little evidence of the 
thinker, and scarcely more of the systematic historian. 
Their charm lies rather in the picture of a stimulating and 
lovable personality and the play of an alert and well- 
stored though wayward and by no means profound 


intelligence. ; 
G. P. Goocu. 





THE EVOLUTION OF AN IMPERIALIST. 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF THE EARL OF LYTTON. 
Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. london: Longmans, 
Green and Co, 215 


THESE two volumes form a fitting sequel to Te History 
of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, which was com- 
piled by his daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, and was pub- 
lished a few years ago. It is the work of the same 
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loving hands, and it is needless to say that this large col- 
lection of letters contains much that is supremely interest- 
ing from an historical, literary, and personal point of view. 
Moreover, although the criticisms on some of his con- 
temporaries are harsh and narrow-minded, and although 
many of the letters are written in a natural and unpre- 
meditated style, there is very little to cause offence to 
the most sensitive reader, however strongly he may dts- 
agree with the sentiments expressed. That may result 
from the fact that Lord Lytton carried on an active and 
extensive correspondence with men of the most widely 
divergent views, and that some of his most intimate 
friends held opinions which he himself cherished in his 
youth, but which afterwards became distasteful and even 
repugnant to him. 

He himself emphasises this change in a letter to Mr. 
John Morley in 1879, when he writes: “I recognise that it 
is through no fault of yours or my own that I have lost all 
I most cherished in our old friendship.” These volumes 
reveal a character that is undoubtedly attractive from its 
“ manysidedness, which presented widely different aspects 
to different persons,” and the list of friends and corre- 
spondents forms a most interesting coilection. Lord and 
Lady Salisbury, Disraeli, Sir J. F. Stephen, Mr. John 
Morley, Lord Cranbrook, Mr. Frederic Harrison, the 
Brownings, John Forster, Lady Dorothy Nevill, and 
Mrs. Earle. 

Edward Robert Lytton was born in 1831, and his 
early years were clouded by the unfortunate disagreements 
between his parents which resulted in a separation. He 
seldom saw his mother, and his father’s affection seems to 
have been fitful, eccentric, and interrupted by long periods 
of neglect. At the age of fourteen he was sent to Harrow 
and after three years to a tutor at Bonn. Before he had 
reached his nineteenth birthday he became an unpaid 
attaché to his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, at Washington 
Two years later he was filling the same post at Florence, 
and the time he spent there had probably the most effec- 
tive influence on his future life. He formed an intimate 
friendship with the Brownings, and literature became the 
absorbing passion which overshadowed all political in- 
terests. In 1855, at the age of twenty-four, he published 
his first book, under the title of Clytemnestra, and other 
Poems—“ feverish efforts to right and left, written to a 
great extent in the colour of other writers,” as he de- 
scribes the volume in a letter to his father. 

From Florence he was sent to Paris, thence to The 
Hague, where he remained four years. In 1860 Lucile 
was published, a long narrative in verse, which has passed 
through several editions, but which has always been far 
more popular in the United States than in this country. 
Married in 1869, he served successively at Athens, 
Lisbon, Madrid, and Vienna, until he returned to Paris 
as Secretary of Legation under Lord Lyons in 1873. 

Two years later he received well-earned promotion 
and became Minister of Legation at Lisbon. During all 
these years his literary activity never relaxed, and a large 
number of volumes followed each other in more or less 
rapid succession. 

In 1876 he accepted the Viceroyalty of India, and 
his tenure of that great office was made memorable by the 
Durbar that was held to celebrate the proclamation of 
the Queen as Empress of India and by the Afghan war. 
He resigned in 1880, and returned in time to defend him- 
self from the fierce and scathing criticisms of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Argyll, and the Marquis of Hartington, 
who described him as being “ everything which a viceroy 
ought not to be.” The change in his political opinions 
was now complete, and during the last few years he had 
formally and decisively become a member of the Tory 
Party. He took, however, little active part in political 
matters, remaining an interested spectator. In 1887 he 
succeeded his old chief, Lord Lyons, as Ambassador at 
Paris and remained there till his death, which took place 
in 189r. 

“Tt has been said of him that Lord Lytton was more a 
foreigner than an Englishman But he was an English- 


man to his heart’s core, nor could anything surpass the 


















love he had for his home, for his country, and for his 
Queen,” 

Probably the impression left on the mind of most readers 
from a perusal of these letters would be very different. 
Many would hazard the opinion that the thirty or forty 
years spent by Lord Lytton abroad had instilled into him 
cosmopolitan sympathies which are not exactly typical 
of the average Englishman. In politics he belonged to 
that school of Imperialism which is concerned not so 
much with England as with the Empire—whose eyes are 
fixed on the circumference rather than the centre, whose 
high priest was Beaconsfield, and whose laureate was 
McDermot, and is now Rudyard Kipling. 

In literary matters he saw scant merit in Tennyson 
or Matthew Arnold, and probably claimed Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt as a greater poet than either. The letters, with 
their numerous terms of affection and their fanciful 
phraseology, might be taken to be those of a cultivated 
Frenchman, and although the two volumes are full of in- 
terest they leave behind them a feeling of regret that one 
so gifted and so industrious should have left behind so 
little that will be valued or even read by posterity. 


L. R. E. 








A MASTER MIND. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VincI. Arranged and ren- 
dered into English, with Introductions, by Edward 
McCurdy. London: Duckworth and Co. 8s. net. 


THE claim that these notebooks give an insight into the 
mind of Leonardo is surely well justified. Mr. McCurdy 
declares that the purpose of the volume is to show the 
artist as a writer, and the result is to demonstrate by 
means of his writings the wide extent of philosophic 
knowledge and thought that belonged to his genius. 
Leonardo kas been aptly described as the embodiment of 
the Renaissance spirit. The vast range of his intellectual 
activity, the intense desire to snow, the mental fever 
that ever spurred him to fresh energy, are as much of the 
epoch as the man. Art did not suffice for kim. He left 
it between whiles to investigate the natural phenomena 
that inspired it. Like Andrea del Sarto he must needs 
probe the anatomy of the human body, in order to dis- 
cover the secret of the beauty of the human form. But 
he probed deeper than Sarto even in anatomy, for, as 
Mr. McCurdy reminds us, a great modern authority has 
dubbed him the best anatomist of his time in the world; 
the science had for him an intrinsic as well as a relative 
value. In other respects the intellectual range of this 
“most richly gifted by Nature among the sons of men” 
was greater than that even of Michael Angelo. Thus he 
would turn from his painting of landscape to go up to 
the top of Monte Rosa, in order to compare the atmo- 
sphere overhead with that which he had observed from 
the plain, and, finding the former darker, would extract 
an explanation of the phenomenon out of his philosophy ; 
or, leaving his drawing of the human form, he would 
test its accuracy in the dissecting-room. From the study 
of the solar rays he would be led to that of terrestrial 
objects influenced by those rays, to the scientific investiga- 
tion from every standpoint of mountains, rivers, seas, 
trees, animals, birds, of everything, in fact, that formed 
the subjects of his art. It might be said of him that he 
was pre-eminently endowed with the faculty of making 
Nature’s science strengthen his art, and making his art 
open up fresh avenues through the forest of Nature’s 
science. Science and art were for him interdependent 
terms. 

Leonardo was a wonder even to his own age. His 
early biographers surrounded ‘his personality with an 
atmosphere of mystery and romance. He was as pleasing 
in person as the Apollo Belvidere, in philosophy he 
ranked higher than the best, in art he was the peer of 
Raphael, in religion that delightful rarity, a heretic; or, 
as Vasari put it, a philosopher rather than a Christian. 
He knew as much of the world as the most worldly, and 
he was as aloof from it as a hermit. Modem and dispas- 
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sionate inquirers have confirmed some of these early judg- 
ments and rejected or modified others. The beauty of 
his appearance remains unquestioned, and the soundness 
and thoroughness of his scientific research, so far as it 
went, has been established, while in art he takes place 
with the immortals. But the absolute value of his theory 
and discovery has been discounted by later theories and 
discoveries ; he is now appraised as the forerunner, not 
the anticipator, of Watt, Newton, and Harvey. In the 
present author’s words, they have acclaimed him as one 
of the greatest of savants, “nct in completed endeavour 
which of itself reached fruition, but in conjecture and 
prefigurement of what the progress of science has in 
course of centuries established.” Modern research has 
revealed “the ordered continuity of effort which preceded 
achievement in his art,” and by so doing has substituted 
for the figure of the légende one that is less romantic if 
more real. In his religious views Leonardo has proved by 
his writings that he was bitterly inimical to the interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith, as expounded by the priest- 
hood of his day; but there is no evidence that his philo- 
sophy uprooted his Christianity, or that he ever ceased 
to believe in the origin of that faith. There is at least 
no discrepancy between the high morality of his teaching 
and orthodoxy apart from its abuses. However, his pre- 
cise attitude towards this question remains a little myste- 
rious. Even more so is the general matter of his human 
relationships. Behind the strength in his art there lay 
“springs of tenderness” which are rather hard to recon- 
cile with his consistent advocacy of the solitary life and 
the entire omission from his writings of any views on the 
relation of the sexes. Mr. McCurdy contrasts him with 
Goethe in regard to his private life, for the latter’s love 
chapters prove him to have lived not merely for the 
things of the mind. Leonardo apparently did so; neither 
in the notebooks nor other records of him is there any- 
thing to indicate that he ever wavered. It is the only 
point on which the documents are at variance with some 
of his pictured Madonnas. 

Mr. McCurdy’s history of the manuscripts is com- 
plete and illuminating. In regard to the most famous of 
them, the Treatise on Painting, he takes the view that 
the Vatican MS. dates from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and may be ascribed to an immediate pupil of 
Leonardo, who had access to the original script. There 
appears to be a good deal of doubt whether Leonardo 
ever gave his work definite shape, or whether his own 
letters, referring to the complete work, did not actually 
refer to the rough drafts and fragments. At any rate, it 
is a marvellous document, with its plea for universality in 
painting, its clear exposition of the laws of perspective and 
light and shade, its keen insight into the importance of 
observing what we now call “values” in nature, and its 
vibrant word pictures of heroic subjects in art; and if 
parts were compiled by a pupil there are many things that 
must be literally Leonardo’s own. Surely it was he who 
penned the following passage in “ The way to represent 
a battle”: 

“Make the dead, some half-buried in dust, others with 
the dust all mingled with the oozing blood and changing 
into crimson mud; and let the line of the blood be dis- 
cerned by its colour, flowing in a sinuous stream from 
the corpse to the dust. Show others in the death agony 
grinding their teeth and rolling their eyes, with clenched 
fists grinding against their bodies and with legs distorted. 
Then you might show one disarmed and struck down by 
the enemy, turning on him with teeth and nails to take 
fierce and inhuman vengeance but see that vou 


make no level spot of ground that is not trampled over 
with blood.” 


So, as Mr. McCurdy points out, Leonardo sought, like 
Tolstoi, to make war impossible by showing it stripped 
of pageantry and trappings, in its naked and hideous 
reality. But it required the imagination of a genius to 
picture it thus—to sum up its grim horror in a sentence 
like the last. The vividness of the description enhances 
its moral and didactic value. In the same way the apho- 
risms and allegories, the denunciation of necromancy and 
papal sophistries, are all wisdom pressed into the service 





of conscience and morality. If the Treatise was written 
for his pupils it is easy to realise from other parts that 
he sought to stimulate their minds not less than guide 
their hands. From this it would seem that he strove also 
to humanise their souls. 

One puts down these admirably selected notebooks 
with regret, tempered by the thought that they are a good 
companion for all time. It should be added that Mr. 
Emery Walker's reproductions of things extremely diffi- 
cult to reproduce—pencil studies, mainly of anatomical 
and landscape subjects intricately wrought—are done with 
a skill that is appropriate to the high quality of the text. 

y. 5. Ms 





IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN. By the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell. London: Elliot Stock. 3s. 


Mr. BirrEtv’s last book has all the characteristics of his 
other writings: ease, humour, the charm of effortless talk, 
and kindly common-sense. It is not so witty as his 
Obiter Dicta,; with the exception of one article, he is not 
writing on subjects which interest him most keenly. This 
exception is an essay upon Frederick Locker, the author’s 
father-in-law. This is a just and sympathetic study of the 
character of a born connoisseur. Frederick Locker is 
secure in the possession of his unobtrusive fame. His 
London Lyrics are perfect in their own way, and since 
the sentiments they express with such airy exactness and 
with such wistful grace are those which will visit the 
hearts of men and women in society as long as gaiety and 
elegance appeal to them, these lyrics will b® read as long 
as posterity enjoys Gay or Prior: 
“Or where discern a verse so neat, 
So well bred and so witty— 
So finished in its least conceit, 
So mixed of mirth and pity? 
Pope taught him rhythm, Prior ease, 
Praed buoyancy and banter; 
What modern bard would learn from these? 
Ah, tempora mutantur/” 

Mr. Austin Dobson, the writer of this perfect bit of 
criticism, is the only poet who has a right to express this 
pensive regret. But Frederick Locker was also known to 
his generation as a collector of books and a subtle appre- 
ciator of all objects of virtu. “He was apt,” says Mr. 
Birrell, to “ apologise for his possessions and to depreciate 
his tastes So delicate a spirit, armed as it 
was for purposes of defence with a rare gift of irony and 
a very shrewd insight into the weaknesses and noisy 
falsettos of life, was sure to be misunderstood. The dull 
and coarse-witted found Locker hard to make out. 
He struck them as artificial and elaborate, perhaps as 
frivolous, and yet they felt uneasy in his company lest 
there should be a lurking ridicule behind his quiet, humble 
demeanour. There was, indeed, always an element of 
mockery in Locker’s humility.” 

In the Name of the Bodleian is an appropriate title 
for Mr. Birrell’s book. Many of the essays deal with 
books from a bibliophile’s point of view ; and nearly all of 
them treat subjects in the whimsical manner of a book- 
minded man talking at his ease to a sympathetic spirit 
with his beloved volumes round him. The essays include 
a review of a life of Charles Bradlaugh, and another re- 
view of the life of Tom Paine; both of these reviews are 
fair and judicious. In the review of Bradlaugh’s life Mr. 
Birrell points out the great difference between the fate of 
the poor and of the rich freethinker. “Richard Carlile, as 
honourable a man as most, and between whose religious 
opinions and (let us sav) Lord Palmerston’s there was no 
difference worth mentioning, spent nine out of the fifty-two 
years of his life in prison Tudges, speaking 
with emotion, have exhibited the utmost horror of 
atheistical opinions and have railed in good set terms at 
the wretch who has been dragged before them, and have 
then, at the rising of the court, proceeded to their club 
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and played cards till dinner-time with a first-class free- 
thinker for partner.” 

Mr. Birrell’s reviews have the engaging quality pecu- 
liar to a man whose reading is pure recreation ; he imparts 
in turn to his reader a fireside relish for books and talk 
about their authors. 


RICHARD CADBURY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


By his daughter, Helen 
Hodder and Stoughton 


RicHarpD Cappury OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Cadbury Alexander. London: 
1906, 7s. 6d. net. 


A ConneMARA lad, when asked if he was about to follow 
his brothers to the States, replied, not as long as he could 
find work at home; “this is such a wholesome land.” 
Readers of this book, on laying it down, may well think 
what a wholesome land this would be in its commerce, 
citizenship, and family relationships if it had many sons 
like the late Richard Cadbury. The biography, simply 
and clearly written by an affectionate daughter, gives a 
pleasant picture of one of the best types of middle-class 
English life, of a modem captain of industry as successful 
as he was unselfish. 

The family came from Somersetshire. One Richard 
Cadbury was pardoned under the privy seal in 1604 for 
piracy—an offence subject no doubt at that time to 
peculiarly elastic definitions. For the next 200 years 
the West-Country characteristics of the clan have mani- 
fested themselves under Quaker garb, without any lessen- 
ing of courage. For the last century or so Birmingham 
has been the city of their adoption. 

Their history marched under a canopy of Puritanism 
—not, indeed, of the legal, but of the mystical-evan- 
gelical order. “ Religion and life are one, or neither is 
anything,” might well be the motto of the volume. 
Quakerism, instead of circumscribing the family sympa- 
thies, evidently widened them; and this notwithstanding 
the fact that one member is said to have sacrificed his 
love of music on the shrine of parental fears. 

The grandfather started a retail business in Birming- 
ham, had Scripture readings with his employees, served 
for fifty-one vears as an overseer guardian of the poor and 
town commissioner, was one of the pioneers of the tem- 
perance movement, and an earnest worker in innumerable 
philanthropies. The father followed in his steps, occa- 
sionally with more vigour than popularity. There is a 
vivid picture of his difficulties over the burial of a citizen 
who had died of Asiatic cholera. Bearers were only 
secured on the understanding that they might smoke their 
pipes ; a clergyman volunteered on the understanding that 
he should read the service en route. The procession 
must have been a singular one, the parson reading whilst 
running, the men with their burden and pipes at full trot, 
and the broad-brimmed Quaker with one other official 
following as closely as they could. 

John Cadbury was chairman of the committee en- 
trusted with the evolution of the town government from 
that of a board of commissioners to a full-powered cor- 
poration—a great step forward in the history of Bir- 
mingham. Richard Cadbury, therefore, inherited a life 
already dowered with duty. When he went to a Friends 





boarding-school, his mother’s first letter says nothing about } 


his place in class or position in the school, but urges him 
to let his heart “rise to God” every morning, that he may 
be kept from wrong thought and action, and conquer “ that 
cruel and selfish spirit which is always ready to crush all 
our good desires.” Under such auspices life became 
strenuous and purposeful, but not ascetic. The youth 
grew up to be captain of a football and hockey team, 
passionately fond of skating, a fearless Alpine climber, 
and withal something of an artist, both as to form and 
colour. 

In these days of divided interests the accounts of 
the growth of the great industry now located at Bournville 











by the two brothers Richard and George Cadbury is of 
distinct value. It represents the attainment of a unity of 
interest between employers and employed which is far- 
reaching in its suggestiveness. One asks oneself the 
question, could such an identity of effort be possible under 
the legal machinery for the regulation of employments 
which now obtains in New Zealand, for instance, where 
each side is regarded as litigants, not as co-operators ? 
And yet without such unity of effort it is a question 
whether the great business could ever have been 
launched. The secret of it is to be found in the extent 
to which the brothers, in practice as well as in theory, 
identified themselves with those whom they employed. 
The business, however, hardly Jooms larger in the bio- 
graphy than the adult schools, temperance associations, 
day nurseries, children’s convalescent homes, etc., etc., 
which also received close and constant personal attention. 
A gift of 24,700 Bibles to the board school children of 
sirmingham, with the donor’s reasons for the gift, and 
the responses they called forth, has an especial interest 
at the present time. 

One of the most picturesque incidents described in 
these pages was called forth by the “ family reading” held 
at nine in the morning with the employees at Bournville. 
One of the partners would give a brief address on the 
portion of Scripture read and the hymn sung. Attend- 
ance was voluntary, and practically all the employees 
came, Roman Catholics amongst the rest. This caused 
some uneasiness to the priests of the city, who invoked 
the aid of the venerable Cardinal Newman. He sought 
an interview with the Cadbury brothers on the matter. 
The account of the interview runs as follows: 

“It was explained to him that there was absolutely no 
compulsion, but that they gladly welcomed all who wished 
to share in worshipping God, through the common Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The Cardinal was growing feeble, and at 
the close of their little conference the two brothers helped 
him with respectful courtesy to his carriage. Before 
closing the door, Richard Cadbury clasped his hand 
warmly, saying, ‘Well, Cardinal, we are all one in Christ 
Tesus’; and although not hazarding an affirmative reply, 
the old man returned the pressure of the hand.” 

What would not the reader give to know the unspoken 
thoughts of the author of the Apologia at that moment? 
No theologian of that day had attacked the Society of 
Friends with more severity, but apparently the facts of 
life, when they rose up before him, bore down, for a 
time at least, the polemics of the great and good con- 
troversialist. 

Whatever may have been Cardinal Newman’s reflec- 
tions as he returned to the Oratory, the life of Richard 
Cadbury, recorded in these pages by his daughter, goes 
far to confirm the saying of Mr. John Morley in his 
Life of Cromwell that Quakerism has ever been one of 
the most devout of all attempts “to turn Christianity into 


the religion of Christ.” 





AN ART CRITIC IN THE MAKING. 


Tue EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. By Lewis Hind. London: 


Black and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Is not this rather the process undergone by Claude Wil- 
liamson Shaw, the subject of The Education vf an 
Artist? One doubts if Mr. Hind ever 3eriously 
attempted to “educate an artist.” Did he not from the 
beginning intend Shaw for other things, and plan his ex- 
cursions into the elementary practice of painting merely to 
give him a better starting point for the study of other 
people’s pictures and the appreciation of them expressed 
in writing? Certainly Shaw is heavily handicapped in 
learning his craft, for he is already thirty-three when he 
leaves a publisher’s office to find himself and follow Art. 

He goes first to Cornwall, where the glamour and 
romance of his childhood still linger, with Lund, a land- 
scape painter, for tutor. Later he goes to Paris to “put 
in some spade work” at the studios and visit the Louvre, 
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where Lund guides his taste and judgment in descriptions 
as luminous as the following: 
“What will I show you?  Titian’s. ‘Man with the 
Glove’ certainly, The man is just there, as if he was 
alive, a living figure looming out of the darkness of the 
ages. What drawing! That gloved hand affects me like 
the passing of the scherzo of the C Minor Symphony into 
the finale—all soar, and swoop, and wonder.” 
The result of this educational process is that Shaw 
finds student life in Paris depressing and drawing from 
the model uncongenial, he accordingly takes to writing 
notes on pictures in the Louvre, and on the art of Troyon, 
Millet, Corot. 
“ Again and again in the studios, while his whole mind 
should have been concentrated on his work, he found him- 
self unconsciously composing articles.” 
Influenced by a group of Primitives among the art stu- 
dents, he decides to go to Italy, where his artistic educa- 
tion may be furthered by the study of Italian pictures, and 
his amateurish experiments freed from the standard of the 
Paris studios. 
Travelling in Italy, we are in a happier atmosphere, 
where Shaw wanders from gallery to gallery, and the 
way for us is illuminated by beautiful illustrations. He 
now definitely finds his métier in describing his moods, 
attractions, and repulsions to the works of art. 
Here and there in the journey he pauses to take stock 
of his mental attitude and his whereabouts in the World 


wondered why he should have been fortuitously cast up, 
all unprepared, into the little world where art is an every- 
day reality and not a summer afternoon’s distraction.” 
“What am I doing there ?” he asked himself. “Am I 
to be a fighter or a mere camp follower ?” We are given 
the answer when, back in Paris, he realises that—* per- 
haps not in painting, but in writing, a thing that came 
naturally to him, about which he had no vanity, he would 
find the true expression of his temperament.” © 

Mr. Hind has traced for us not the “ education of an 
artist,” but the evolution of an art critic. What, then, ’s 
the meaning of his book ? Is it the trite lesson that the 
education of an artist involves the shunning delights of 
galleries and the living laborious days in studios? Is 
it possibly to be found in Shaw’s difficulty in reconciling 
an admiration for medieval and modern art, in which 
dilemma he remains until, after contemplating a small 
Constable in Brussels, he finds he has “ journeyed into his 
own time and the companionship of those moderns who 
love nature better than man” ? In the facts that the 
inspired voice throughout is that of Lund, the landscape 
painter, and that Shaw is led into the abyss of art cri- 
ticism only through deserting the flowery landscape path ? 
Or are the vicissitudes of Shaw merely pegs for the airing 
of views on famous pictures, and should the title be 
amended to “ The education of an art-tourist ” ? 





WATERLOO. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO IN 1815. Lady de Lancey’s Narrative. 
Edited by Major B. N. Ward, R.E. London: John Murray. 
1906. 6s. net. 

Earty in the spring of 1815, Magdalene, daughter of 

Sit James Hall of Dunglass, became the wife of Sir 

William Howe de Lancey, a young but already distin- 

guished soldier. The first week of the honeymoon was 

scarcely spent when news arrived of Buonaparte’s escape 
from Elba. In May, de Lancey was appointed to the 

Duke of Wellington’s staff as quartermaster-general. On 

June 8 the young bride joined her husband at Brus- 

sels; on the 26th he died in her arms, after nine days 

of suffering, from a wound received on the second day 
of the great battle. 

For the brother through whom she had first met 
het husband Lady de Lancey wrote her story of the 
terrible week at Waterloo; and now, after more than 
eighty years, this remarkable narrative is at last given to 


Such a tragedy as is here recounted has wrecked the 
lives of thousands of unremembered men and women 
since wars began; but in this case the scene is one of the 
great battlefields of the world, the characters are known 
to history, and of the manner of the narrative Dickens 
and Scott (in letters given in the introduction to the 
book) wrote in terms of impassioned praise. 

We should, however, advise the reader to turn first 
to the actual narrative. These warm eulogies on its 
style incline one to approach it as a piece of literature ; 
but it is as a genuine throbbing piece of life and not as 
a literary effort that the full force of its power and pathos 
is felt. 

It is an intimate and intensely vivid account of a 
woman’s personal experience. It tells of her perfect 
happiness, of the first chill fear at the sudden call to arms, 
of Jays of mingled anxiety and hope, cruel shocks caused 
by false reports, tortures of suspense before she could 
reach her wounded husband (she had been sent to Ant- 
werp for greater safety), and finally of the long days and 
nights of sustained agony and solemn happiness through 
which she watched and tended his patient sufferings. 

Only such incidents of war are described as directly 
affected the writer; the interminable train of wagons 
loaded with wounded men that blocked her long, toilsome 
journey to her husband, and for four days and nights 
made incessant din outside his room; the barren wretched_ 
ness of the cottage, where the damp floor was her only 
bed; the pitiable shifts by which she and her faithful 
maid obtained even the rudest comforts for the sick man ; 
the ready devotion but sadly primitive methods of the 
overworked surgeon. Men famous to history are men- 
tioned for their sympathy and kindly services to their 
stricken comrade. The pictures of the Iron Duke show 
him springing from his horse to help de Lancey on the 
field, and bidding him good-bye in the peasant’s cottage, 
declaring with warm emotion that he “ never wished to see 
another battle; this had been so shocking. It had been 
too much to see such brave men, so equally matched, 
cutting each other to pieces as they did.” Small wonder 
that on the evening of the battle he exclaimed: “The 
hand of Almighty God has been upon me this day.” Of 
all the officers of his staff, many of whom were warm 
personal friends, two only had been spared. 

Lady de Lancey has brought us face to face with 
Waterloo, not as a great landmark in the history of 
nations, not as a thrilling chapter in military annals, but 
as an event of dreadful importance in the lives of indi- 
vidual men and women. The whole narrative is told 
with the simple force of a great emotion. The scenes 
recorded rise before the mind's eye, clear, vivid, harrow- 
ing. But we have here not merely a picture—this is 
more eloquent: it is the low cry of the wounded and 
bereaved, which once heard is never forgotten. 





A BFRBER MINSTREL. 


Tur Soncs oF Sint Hammo, Rendered into English for the 
first time by R. L. N. Johnstcn. Edited with a preface 
by S. L. Bensusan. The verse renderings by L. Cranmer- 
Byng. London: Elkin Mathews. 

TuesE are the songs of a poet whose name is known to 
but few Europeans and whose period is still a matter of 
conjecture to everybody. Some say that he lived at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; Mr. Johnston believes 
that he died less than a hundred and fiftv years ago; 
nobody knows for certain, not even the people with whom 
he dwelt—the Berber descendants of those who studied his 
writings and committed them to memory for the benefit of 
their posterity. What is known is that Sidi Hammo is 
the acknowledged laureate of the Berbers, that a shrine 
to his memory exists somewhere in the south of Morocco, 
where this nation—still curiously un-Europeanised—con- 
tinnes to dwell, and that his verses embody an oriental 
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philosophy and creed of strange, fresh perfume. 
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Sidi Hammo is both an oriental and not an oriental. 
His love of imagery and cult of mysticism are of the East ; 
but the trite expression of his thoughts is in strong con- 
trast to the flowery phrasing of other oriental literature. 
He uses similes in abundance; but they suggest rather 
than describe. Above all, his philosophy, which may be 
taken as reflecting that of his fellow countrymen, is 
abruptly cut off from that of the Arabs and other easterns, 
in regard to its attitude towards women. The place of 
woman in the Berber social scheme was, and is, as high 
as among other orientals it was low, for anciently this 
people cherished a belief in a female creator, an 
Earth-Queen, a “supreme mistress of joy and suffering,” 
an “all-pervading dispenser of pleasure and of pain.” 
A true son of his country, Sidi Hammo materialises this 
belief in one, Fadma, a lady who was the object of his 
passionate devotion. To the verses, as a whole, the de- 
scription “A veiled tribute to womanhood.” has been 
given. It is veiled by excursions into the poetry of 
inanimate nature, by cynical fragments of earthly wisdom, 
even by sneers at woman herself—or that proportion of 
her called the “ ear-ringed tribe ”—but, it is claimed, the 
singer’s divine respect for the sex is not materially affected 
by these wanderings from the path. Certainly the verses 
addressed directly to Fadma want nothing in adoring 
humility. He sings of the heartache of his wooing: 

“To endure is the only remedy. Like unto silk, which 
cannot chafe the skin, is the power to endure i. aan 
Would that my heart had a window. Then you might see 
the flame of my desire What sin have I 
wrought that unless I speak her name I feel my _ heart 
breaking? Fadma! Will the lady of the shrine chide 
the worshipper?” 

And here is a light and graceful image of his lady love: 

‘‘Like to the dove when she flutters down to the stream, 
so comes Falma, drawing in her tittle feet and preening 
her dainty plumes.” 

Thence to a reflection on a tribute-grasping sultan, “a 
great bull in the North, thrashing corn grown in Soos,” 
to friendship (“the real orphan is he who has no friend ”), 
to the nature of luck, to the inadvisability of marrying 
wealthy widows. The metre of the verses—which were 
taken orally from Berber folk and verified by their scribes 
—is fully explained by Mr. Johnston, and the notes 
throughout are valuable aids to fathoming the meanings of 
this elusive “master of meanings.” ‘This little book is a 
garland which it was well worth the author’s three years 
of toil to gather. : 





WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, one of the most reliable books of 
reference of its kind to be had, worthily maintains its high 
standard. The 1907 edition, which marks the thirty-ninth 
year of publication, in addition to its usual features, con- 
tains several special articles, besides improvements upon 
articles previously included. Several sections have been 
reconstructed for the simplification of the information and 
the increased rapidity of reference. The Peerage con- 
tains in one series of lists the holders of English, Scottish, 
and Irish titles; the lists of baronets and of Knights 
Bachelors have been re-cast and inserted in their proper 
positions; and the statistics of finance and indebtedness 
have been transferred to the general section dealing with 
the constituent portions of the British Empire. The new 
features introduced comprise a London Dramatic Sum- 
mary, a brief article on “British Army Reform” by 
Lieutenant-Colone] E. Gunter, an article on “ The Growth 
of Travelling Facilities in London,” by Herbert H. Bas- 
sett, and one on “ The British Military System,” by P. R. 
Coles. The portion of the almanack called the supple- 
ment is nearly as Jarge as the almanack proper, and con 
tains a valuable gazetteer of the British dominions beyond 
the seas and of foreign countries of the world, in addi- 
tion to some special articles. A great amount of new 
matter has been added, including the text of the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, which came into force on 
January 1. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Nineteenth Century for January is interesting and 
varied, commencing with a powerful article by Lord 
Stanley. He severely criticises Ministers for making so 
many concessions to their opponents on the Education 
Bill and urges them to use the great administrative powers 
which the Board of Education wields, and to so con- 
dition the Parliamentary Grants-in-aid as to give effect to 
the authority which they hold by an overwhelming majo- 
rity in the House of Commons. With regard to the pro- 
posal in the Bill for the distribution of a million a year, 
Lord Stanley hopes that this million will now go towards 
replacing bad, worn-out, and obsolete Voluntary schools 
by new and well-planned Council schools. Mr. Wilfred 
Ward writes on the Pope and France. He is a strong 
champion of the Pope, and declares that his present atti- 
tude has the unanimous, and for the most part, enthu- 
siastic support of the French Church. This may be so, 
though Mr. Ward does not prove it, but if it be true, then 
how extremely weak numerically must the French Church 
be, seeing that its supporters could make no headway at 
all at the recent General Elections. An ex-Indian Judge 
discourses upon Afghanistan and its ruler, whose entire 
confidence he is anxious that the Indian Government 
should win. It is difficult to understand the purpose of 
the article; but we rather think that its object is to en- 
tangle India in the politics of Central Asia in such a way 
as to increase the strength of the military clique in India. 
A more useful, but rather technical article, is that of Mr. 
George McCrae, on the income-tax. Mr. McCrae was a 
member of the Select Committee and his suggestions 
are well worth considering. We thought that Lieutenant 
Colonel Alsager Pollock had been rather blown upon— 
by himself, but he has returned to the charge, and written 
another article upon his experimental company. Mr. 
Hartley Withers, the City editor of the Times, contri- 


butes an admirably clear and thoughtful scheme for an 
improved Bank Act; its purpose is indicated by the title 
“ *Window Dressing’ in the Money Market.” 


Contemporary Review for 
lively number. Dr. Dillon 


affairs and Mr. 


We 
January 


cannot say the 
is a particularly 
has his usual article on foreign 
Macnamara writes briefly on the Education Bill. 
If the present law is properly administered by 
the local education authorities and by the Board of 
Education, and if all schools are required to be well 
lighted, well ventilated, and in good sanitary condition, 
he is inclined to think that “within a couple of years 
from the date on which I am penning this article the 
Church of England will be clamouring for the very 
Education Bill which their friends in the House of Lords 
have just destroyed.” He mentions that every non-pro- 
vided school in the country, though supported by rates 
and taxes, is still managed by a body of six persons, only 
two of whom are public representatives. The most valuable 
article in the Review, from a political point of view, seems 
to be the Earl of Cardigan’s criticism of the regular army. 
He regards it as much too large and expensive, both in 
England and in India, and we do not ‘see how even the 
War Office will be able to rebut his reasoning. It cer- 
tainly should be read carefully by every Member of Par- 
liament, as a preparation for the coming debates on the 
Army Estimates. Mr. Hobhouse raises “ the Question of 
the Lords,” and argues strenuously in favour of an early 
appeal to the country. He wishes some great measure 
of land reform to be prepared which shall be thrown 
out by the House of Lords. It seems surprising that any 
publicist of Liberal principles should desire to bring about 
the dissolution of the present House of Commons, which 
has done a splendid year’s work and will probably go on 
carrying large and valuable measures, many of which, 
being of a financial character, it will be impossible for 
the House of Lords to touch. It seems to us that the 
country would be much exasperated if this Government 
were to dissolve before it had done its work. 
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THE ARTS 


A SCULPTURE exhibition of peculiar interest is that which 
is now on view at Mr. Cremetti’s Gallery in Dover-street. 
It consists of the work of Signor Rosso, an Italian sculp- 
tor, who is well known in Paris, and who has been repre- 
sented at the International Society's exhibitions over here. 
Signor Rosso is an uncompromising exponent of impres- 
sionist theories in sculpture, and what gives special inte- 
rest to his exhibition is the claim put forward, and seem- 
ingly substantiated by facts, that he was the prime instigator 
of these theories—that, so far from his being a mere fol- 
lower of the movement, of which M. Rodin is the accre- 
dited leader, he showed the way to Rodin himself. It is 
undeniably the case that several of Signor Rosso’s works 
were seen in Paris years before the “Balzac,” which was 
M. Rodin’s introduction to the impressionist style. Here 
a fine field for critical controversy suggests itself; indeed, 
it was in the air at the last “International,” when four 
works were shown by the Italian sculptor, and the strange 
withdrawal of two of these shortly after the opening of the 
exhibition led to some sharp and suspicious questions as 
to the reason for their disappearance. The matter, how- 
ever, was allowed to drop. 

There are twenty-two examples of Signor Rosso’s art 
in Dover-street, the majority being modelled in wax. The 
finely-conceived group of mother and child, entitled “ L’Age 
d’Or,” the ecutntelie living “ Rieuse” (No. 21), the force- 
ful pathos of the “ Enfant Malade,” and the subtle inten- 
sity of the “Enfant au Soleil” are sufficient to prove a 
rare and great creative gift. At the same time, it is quite 
unnecessary to join in the somewhat indiscriminating pane- 
gyric that has been bestowed on his work as a whole. His 
method has the dangers of its freedom. It may aid the 
artist to express the fluidity of a child’s features, by en- 
closing them in an envelope of air, and to contrive other 
successful effects where the subject lends itself to the treat- 
ment; but there are occasions when the treatment is ob- 
viously unsuitable, and then the “atmospheric envelope” 
degenerates into a rather unpleasant mannerism. Thus, 
in the “Femme a4 la _ Voilette,” the atmosphere 
is a fog, obscuring the features without suggesting 
their significance. The “Impression d’Enfant 4 lasile la 
bouchée de pain” is simply absurd. Yet, if Signor Rosso 
sometimes passes the p int of intelligent credulity in his 
devotion to a creed, the strength of that devotion—evi- 
denced by every work of his hand except the five studies, 
interesting in their humility, of ancient models—is that 
of a man in earnest. One wonders, in fact, whether the 
earnestness of M. Rodin, in some of his later productions, 
is half as strong! 

The current Studio contains an interesting article by 
Mr. Fernand Knopff on the late Alfred Stevens, the Bel- 
gian artist. Historically speaking, Stevens was the painter 
of the Second Empire; in a psychological sense, he was 
“the subtle monographist of the eternal feminine.” He 
rendered woman with an extraordinary penetration that 
was at times even cruel. As a sheer master of his craft, 
having the power to make his hand the servant of his 
brain, he was among the few worthy descendants of the 
old Flemings and Dutchmen—whom, by the way, he 
esteemed “the first painters in the world.” A _ selection 
of his works was shown last summer in the modern section 
of the Flemish exhibition at the Guildhall. 

He left behind him some poignant sayings. Here is 
one that might well be taken to hheart by a few of the 
“ faddist-revivalists” of our day: “An even mediocre 
painter who paints his own period will be more interesting 
to futurity than one who with much more talent has only 
painted times which he has never seen.” Unfortunately 
the majority of living painters have grown so tired of trying 
to combine painting for futurity with making bread and 
butter, that an appeal, on ihese grounds, to paint the 
present is unlikely to have a large success. Still, the 
truth of the maxim is undeniable. And here is a word 
in season for the younger and less experienced “ intellec- 
tuals” in art. “In the art of painting one must first of all 
be a painter; the thinker comes afterwards.” It is an old 
precept, but it has constantly to be repeated. 

The last sale of the year at Christie’s was singularly 
uneventful. “A View on the Coast of Scheveningen,” by 
S. de Vlieger, was bought by Messrs. Colnaghi for £11055., 
and a cabinet portrait of “Princess Fredericka Sophia of 
Prussia,” by D. Gardn.r, fetched £67 4s. The highest 
price realised was £136 10s., which was reached by a pic- 
ture of “A Toper,” ascribed to Frans Hals. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Small House at Allington, which has lately been 
added to Messrs. Bell’s edition of the “ Barsetshire Novels,” 
was one of the products of Trollope’s busiest period. It 
was begun in the Cornhill Magazine, then under Thacke- 
ray’s editorship, in the autumn of 1862. But Trollope 
believed that the work he did quickest he did best: 


“T have (he tells us in his ‘ Autobiography’) composed 
better stories—that is, have created better plots—than those 
of The Small House at Allington and Can You For- 
give Her ? and I have portrayed two or three better charac- 
ters than are to be found in the pages of either of them; 
but, taking these books all through, I do not think that I 
have ever done better work. Nor would these have been 
improved by any effort in the art of storytelling had each 
of these been the isolated labour of a coupe of years.” 


Trollope admitted, however, that he crowded his wares 
into the market too quickly. But he had no complaint to 
make as regards the money which most of his novels 
brought him. For Zhe Small House at Allington he was 
paid £3,000 down. 


Most authors get letters now and then from grateful 
readers of their books. One gathers from an interview 
with Mr. George Manville Fenn, which appears in the 
Book Monthly, that the writers of books for young people 
often receive such epistles. Mr. Manville Fenn mentions 
an Australian boy who not only wrote his congratulations 
on a story, but enclosed specimens of two Australian birds 
mentioned in it. And there was another boy who said: 
“TI like your new book greatly, and so does my brother, 
and so does Edith—but she’s only a girl!” 


The Law Concerning Names and the Changes of 
Names, by A. C. Fox-Davies and P. W. P. Carlyon-Brit- 
ton, is a new work announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. In some of its chapters the question 
of the validity of the present modes of changing names is 
discussed ; and the strictly legal method of the alteration 
of surnames is set forth. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. have in pre- 
paration a book on Zhe Public Schools from Within. It 
is a collection of essays on the principal aspects of public 
school education, written chiefly by school masters. There 
are between thirty and forty essays divided into sections: 
(1) Class Room Studies; (2) Subsidiary Studies ; (3) Moral 
and Social Influences; (4) Physical Education (including 
Health and Athletics); (5) Historical and Descriptive (in- 
cluding special accounts of the Roman Catholic and Noncon- 
formist foundations) ; (6) Preparatory Schools; and (7) Mis- 
cellaneous. The schools contributing writers are Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough, Charterhouse, 
Uppingham, Repton, Haileybury, Rossall, Manchester 
Grammar School, Felsted, Mill Hill, Bedales, Magdalen 
College, and three well-known preparatory schools. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
AND THE ACED POOR. 


——— A Proposal by the ———— 
RIGHT HON. CHARLES BOOTH, F.R.S. 


Reissue. 8vo, Half Parchment, 2s. net. 











CONTENTS.—Preface ; I. CONDITION ; Numbers and Distribu- 
tion of the Old—Condition in Town and Country Districts—Pro- 
portion in receipt of Parish Relief—Effect of advancing years on 
Pauperism—Claims of the old to special consideration—Treatment 
of the old under the Poor Law. II. PROPOSALS; Reforms of the 
Poor Law—Encouragement of Savings by Bonus or Deferred 
Annuities—The Endowment of Old Age—Conclusion. 
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FICTION 
NOTES ON NOYELS, 
Towarps THE Licut. By Dorothea Price Hughes. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
GERALD THE SHERIFF, By Charles W. Whistler. London: 


Warne. 6s. 
ConrectionerRs. By William Caine and John Fairbairn. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


THE 


SHIBUSAWA. By I, William Adams, London: Putnam’s. 6s 
THE SECRET OF THE Moor. By Morice Gerard, London: 
Newnes, 3s, 6d. 


NEW CHRONICLES OF Don Q. By K, and Hesketh Prichard. 


London: Unwin. 6s. 

A BEGGAR ON HorseBack, By S, R. Keightley. London: 
Long. 6s. 

Mr. Pratt, By Joseph C. Lincoln. London: Gay and Bird 


Os. 


Ir Towards the Light is, as we suspect, the first novel 
that Miss Price Hughes has published, it is decidedly 
promising, mainly because of the extremely clever portrait 
of a middle-aged woman with a young heart which she 
has given us in Michael Grey’s mother. The grand- 
daughter of a prosperous grocer, she early wedded “a 
solid and kindly young man who won her heart, and was 
indulgent to the aberrations of her intellect,” in spite of 
the headshakings of the two Dissenting congregations to 
which they were allied: 

“A woman who liked to spend Saturday afternoons at 
the National Gallery end to discuss politics with her future 
father-in-law was wanting, it was felt, in the equilibrium 
that sh uld characterise the sex, and the general imagina- 
tion could not picture her as wife and mother without 
dismal forebodings. Yet, contrary to anticipation, the new 

role was seen to be distinctly improving, and her manifest 





desire to make a good mother, as well as the cheeriness 
of her conversation and demeanour, produced their im- 
pression on circles where she had previously been re- 


, 


garded with vagu2 
Caroline Grey called her only and idolised son after 
Michael Angelo, so it was extremely gratifying that in the 
course of years he became a notable artist. The story of 
his early life (largely spent in Paris, where, after Gabrielle 
Merton had dismissed him, he made a terrible mésalliance 
with a laundress) is not particularly convincing. Gabrielle 
also is a little nebulous, but her father, an aristocratic 
country parson, cultivated, tolerant, and unhappy, is, after 
Mrs. Grey, the most effective character in a long and care- 
fully-written story. The style is heavy at times and rather 
old-fashioned, but Miss Price Hughes has achieved two 
things—she has successfully created an atmosphere, ¢.g., 
by her spirited sketch of manners and customs in Lower 
Brixton, and she has painted two portraits on such broad 
and simple lines that they stand out vividly amid the 
crowd of her minor characters. Moreover, Gabrielle’s 
younger sister Pattie and Michael’s sister Polly show that 
the authoress is alive to the unconscious humour displayed 
in everyday life by ordinary people. 


suspicion, 


For a romance of the days of William Rufus, Mr. 
Whistler's admirable tale, Gerald the Sheriff, would be 
difficult to beat. During the making of the Red King’s 
lordly pleasure ground, now known as the New Forest, 
the dispossessed Thanes were treated with utter ruthless- 
ness and illegality, and here we have the account of the 
manner in which some of them revenged themselves 
on their oppressors. At times they were engaged in 
stirring sea-fights on the coasts of Ireland and Cornwall, 
and there is any amount of colour and movement in the 
book, which is also enriched by charming illustrations 
from the pencil of Mr. Lancelot Speed. 

The Confectioners is a preposterous book. Its joint 
authors seek to show that the “Science of Adulteration ” 
is capable of yet greater triumphs than those hitherto 
reached, but theories and characters are jumbled together 
indiscriminately, and the result is neither more nor less 


than a farraco of nonsense, 


The fall of the Shogun and the restoration of 
the background ef the nevel called 


the Mikade is 





Shibusawa, ot “The Passing of Old Japan.” It 
has interested us as showing how silently and swiftly 
the old order changed, yielding place to the new, and 
how when the first stirring of national ambition woke in 
the breast of Japan it did not let her rest until she reached 
the wonderful position which she now holds amongst the 
Powers of the civilised world. The pleasant little 
romance of Shibusawa and the beautiful Kinsan is touched 
with a good deal of Oriental quaintness and pathos, and 
Mr. Adams gives us some graceful word-pictures of 
Japanese life and customs during the years which corre- 
spond to what we call the Early Victorian period. 
Shibusawa can be recommended as thoughtful and well 
worth reading. 


Mr. Morice Gerard always tells a story in a way 
that will interest his readers, and The Secret of the Moor is 
no exception. We will not divulge what the secret was, 
but it had to do with copper, and it is pleasant to know 
that the discovery would enrich Squire Myddleton and 
make him a wealthy as well as a devoted husband for 
pretty Mildred Keigwin. The story passes in Cornwall 
and we are introduced, amongst others, to the keepers of 
a lighthouse on the edge of the cliff, some hundreds of 
feet up, on the west coast of the inimitable Duchy. 


It would have been melancholy if there had been no 
more stories about the mysterious and marvellous Don Q., 
and we think that Mr. and Mrs. Prichard were well-ad- 
vised in resuscitating him. They tell us that after his 
disappearance into the mountains (where he had defeated 
Don Hugo), months and even years rolled by and nothing 
was heard of the great adventurer: 

“Now that he was gone the romantic heart of Spain 
forgot the darker shades of his character, and remembered 
chiefly his virtues—the splendour of his generosities, his 
almost diabolic courage, his spirit of chivalry, and, per- 
haps most of all, his unswerving fidelity to the poorest 
who served him.” 

The reason for his reappearance was the wish to settle 
some old differences with an ancient enemy, El Turriago, 

Dg , 8 
and in this struggle the Don showed that his almost 
superhuman wiliness and audacity were not a whit re- 
duced by want of practice. The old life called to him, 
and very soon he was once more the soft-voiced, terrible 
captain of a wild band of brigands ; the unabated glamour 
of his career will still hold those who read and enjoyed 
the first batch of the “ Chronicles.” 


“ Without more words I may say I lived at Blakes- 
town the life of an Irish gentleman till I was twenty-four 
—a gentleman in my tastes, a prince in my pleasures, as 
my ancestors were before me.” The hero of A Beggar 
on Horseback introduces himself to us in these sounding 
and full-blooded words, and the book is composed of the 
adventures that befell him after “the accident” occurred 
which sent him wandering far from his paternal acres. 
Rody Blake is by no means irresistible, in fact, he is 
something of a cockscomb, but, full of bluster and dare- 
devilry ; there is, consequently, a certain amount of diver- 
sion to be got from these light-hearted pages. 


Mr. Pratt is also capable of giving some small 
amusement to those who enjoy stories of American life. 


We are glad to find that Zavinia, which is an old 
favourite of ours, amongst Miss Broughton’s racy novels, 
has reached a cheap edition (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 





Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies has hitherto been known to the 
public as the editor of Armorial Families, and as a writer 
on heraldic subjects, in which he took from the outset a 
very daring and original line, which has been amply justi- 
fied by results. Mr. John Long now announces for imme- 
diate issue an illustrated book on Heraldic Badges, by the 
same writer. The publication of this work is singularly 
opportune at a moment when the College of Arms has re- 
vived the practice of granting standards and badges. Mr. 


Lane also announces a work on the “ House of Lords as a 
Part of the Constitution,” by Mr. Fox-Davies, which will 
be issued after a brief interval. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


BRITISH FARMING IN 1906. 


THE year which has just closed will long be remembered 
by agriculturists as a remarkable one on the score of 
weather. Not for many years past have the climatic 
conditions been so tavourable; a better April for arable 
cultivation and cropping could not be imagined ; the sum- 
mer was long and brilliant, while the autumn was very 
mild and open. It is true in many places the drought 
played great havoc, but the heavy autumn rains have done 
something towards repairing its ravages and filling the 
wells and water courses. 


THE CROP AREA. 


There was a shrinkage in 1906 in the area devoted to 
wheat of 41,279 acres, the total amount of land under this 
crop being 1,755,716 acres. Of barley there was a sub- 
stantial increase, and now this crop is almost as much 
grown as wheat—1,751,238 acres being devoted to it last 
year. Oats are by far the most popular corn crop, 
and the figure shows only a slight variation on 1905, 
the area being returned at 3,042,936 acres. The minor 
crops in this section, rye, beans, and peas, are noticeable 
for the remarkable increase in the cultivation of beans 
and the almost corresponding decline in the popularity 
of peas. Of beans there were 288,891 acres, an increase 
of 34,126 acres compared with 1905, and of peas 153,979 
acres, or 21,256 acres fewer than a year ago. Rye was 
grown on 64,808 acres, which shows an increase of 2,611 
acres. 

Potatoes more than lost the area added in 1905, a de- 
cline of 42,552 acres, or 7 per cent., reducing the acreage 
to 565,921 acres, or very little in excess of the area re- 
turned in 1903. The large crop of 1905 and the low prices 
subsequently prevailing probably account for this diminu- 
tion. The decrease was mainly in England, where it 
amounted to 38,257 acres, all but nine counties sharing 
in the loss, and it was most marked in the chief potato- 
growing county of Lincoln, where the reduction amounted 
to 14,428 acres, or 18 per cent. The area under potatoes 
in Lincolnshire has steadily increased in each year from 
1897, when it stood at 50,197 acres, to 1905, when it 
attained its maximum of nearly 80,000 acres, being an 
increase during that period of 29,367 acres, or 58 per cent. 
The loss last year practically reduces the area to the same 
as in 1900. 

The acreage under turnips and swedes for the second 
time on record fell below 1,600,000 acres, but was slightly 
in excess of the area returned for 1905. The decline in the 
area devoted to these crops has been almost continuous 
since 1876. For ten years, 1877 to 1886, the acreage stood 
at something over 2,000,000 acres but below 2,100,000 
acres, the average area during the period being 2,028,000 
acres; for the succeeding nine years, from 1887 to 1895, 
over 1,900,000 but under 2,000,000 acres were returned, 
the average area being 1,943,000 acres. Since 1895 the 
decline has been more rapid, and in the last ten years 
327,000 acres have been lost to these crops. Last year 
both England and Wales exhibited small losses, reducing 
their acreage to the lowest on record, but Scotland adds 
3,650 acres to the turnip and swede area, or an 8 per cent. 
increase. 

Cabbage continues to increase in area, the addition in 
1906 amounting to 4 per cent. on the whole of the country. 
Kent and Essex have now almost an equal area under this 
crop, and together account for one-sixth of the total acre- 
age. The area returned under hops was the lowest on 
record, the decline of 2,245 acres, or 4.6 per cent., reducing 
the total to 46,722 acres, or more than 1,000 acres below 
the previous minimum acreage in 1904. Flax seems to 
have a tendency to pass out of cultivation altogether, as 
last year there were only 263 acres, as compared with 441 
acres in 1905; possibly, however, exigencies of rotation 
have something to do with the contraction in its area. 
Small fruit again increased in area, and for the first time 
since the returns have been collected exceeded 80,000 acres. 
Each of the three divisions of Great Britain added to its 
small-fruit area, but the gains were relatively greater in 
Scotland and Wales than in England. The largest actual 
and relative addition in England was in Norfolk, where 
452 acres, or over 10 per cent., were brought under fruit in 
1906. Over 3,300 acres were added in 1906 to the area of 
orchards, nearly every county in England contributing to 
this result. 
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NUMBERS OF LIVE STOCK. 


The variations in the returns relating to the number o 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are very slight indeed. The 
number of horses used for agricultural purposes amounts 
to 1,565,681, a slight decrease on 1905 to the extent of 
o.2 percent. The total number of cattle in the country was 
7,010,856, or 23,836 more than a year ago. Of cows and 
heifers in milk or in calf there are 2,738,411, or a per- 
centage increase of 0.8; those between one and two years 
old number 1,494,795. The only decline to be recorded is 
among yearlings, which number 1,350,986, or a decrease of 
3-6 per cent. 

The total number of sheep shows a slight but satisfac- 
tory increase; they now number 25,420,360, or a gain of 
163,164 over last year. The growth is principally among 
ewes kept for breeding purposes, while young sheep under 
one year in age are also substantially more numerous. 
Pigs again show a decline in numbers; there are now 
2,323,401, or 101,458 fewer than 1905. Sows kept for breed- 
ing, however, show a tendency to expand, so with the 
present price of pork it is quite likely that a year hence 
pigs of all descriptions will be considerably more numerous. 





IMPROVEMENT OF POOR PASTURE. 


For some years past experiments have been conducted in 
various parts of the country with the view of testing 
the effect of different manures on poor pastures. They 
had their origin in the so-called “Manuring for Mutton” 
experiments, initiated by Dr. Somerville at the Northum- 
berland Agricultural Experiment Station at Cockle Park, 
and were designed to test the question whether the applica- 
tion of artificial manures would not at a less cost so im- 
prove the herbage that sheep would lay on more mutton 
than animals grazing similar, but unmanured, land, even 
though the latter were fed with cake. These experiments 
have now been proceeding at Cockle Park for nine years 
(1897-1905), and in a report just issued Professor Gilchrist 
summarises the results obtained over the whole period. 
The field extends to 34 acres, and is divided into eleven 
plots, each three and one-twentieth acres in extent; each 
plot is stocked annually with a suitable number of sheep, 
varying with the quality of the pasturage, and the benefit 
derived from the manuring is measured by the progress 
made by the sheep. 

The general results of all these trials are summed up 
by Professor Gilchrist, as follows: For improving areas 
of poor boulder clay pasture the best start can be made 
with a dressing of 10 cwt. an acre of basic slag. A judi- 
cious combination of superphosphate and lime will pro- 
bably have the same effect, but at a considerably greater 
cost. Other phosphatic manures than slag are all useful 
for this purpose, but are not so profitable. It is probable 
that this initial treatment may be advantageously followed 
by dressings of 5 cwt. slag per acre about every three 
years, and the judicious feeding of cake to the grazing 
stock. 

For poor, old pasture on sandy soils slag may also be 
very effective if a potash manure is used as well. The 
feeding of cake on poor pasture will probably prove a most 
effectual assistant to slag in effecting improvement. The 
larger amount of stock carried when cake is fed entails 
closer grazing and aids greatly in the development of sweet 
bottom herbage. When a pasture has become rather 
coarse the removal of the rough herbage by mowing at the 
end of the season is most desirable. 

Liming is an expensive operation, and the returns may 
be disappointing. Judicious applications of slag and dung 
have proved a good combination at Cockle Park for de- 
veloping sweet clovery herbage on thin hay and pasture 
land. When dung is used a potash manure is not needed 
even on a sandy soil, and a nitrogeneous manure should 
not be used. 





GARDENING. , 


SEED POTATOES. 
FOR very many years the potato crop has been steadily 
growing in importance both as a garden and a farm pro- 
duct, and at the present time immense areas of land are 
given up to its cultivation in the British Isles. Although 
it thrives more or less satisfactorily in all districts, there 
are some places where it succeeds infinitely better than ‘n 
others. For example, certain parts of Scotland grow pota- 
toes of superb quality, and the same may be said of several 
parts of Lincolnshire and Ireland; but it is not purposed 
at this juncture to deal with the noble tuber simply as a 





crop, but to consider what can be done in the matter of 
seed preparation and selection to ensure the finest returns 
both in quality and in quantity, especially from the point 
of view of garden culture. 

First, then, we must consider the saving of the seed sets, 
particularly as to the desirability or otherwise of saving 
our own in preference to purchasing afresh each season. 
Although it would be comparatively easy to adduce numbers 
of instances where the home-saving of seed has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results season after season, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that, speaking broadly, it is far 
more profitable to procure new seed every year and to 
exercise care as to the source whence it comes. Repeated 
trials, conducted in the most efficient manner, have demon- 
strated that new seed favours heavier crops, greater free- 
dom from disease, and superior quality, provided the 
variety suits the soil upon which it is grown and that it 
has not come from a light, hot, sandy soil. Among other 
good work, the Surrey Education Committee has made 
thorough tests as to the most productive seed potatoes, and 
it has proved to demonstration that Surrey sets are vastly 
inferior to those procured either from Scotland or Ireland. 
Mr. Charles Foster, horticultural superintendent and lec- 
turer at Reading University College, has arrived at similar 
conclusions in respect of seed saved under his own observa- 
tions in the college gardens. One would, therefore, un- 
hesitatingly urge all growers to purchase fresh seed tubers 
each year, and if possible to have them either from Ireland, 
Scotland, or Lincolnshire. 

It is, however, possible for growers to do much more 
than this towards ensuring the most satisfactory results. 
During recent years we have heard much of the losses 
entailed by growers owing to the prevalence of leaf-curl 
disease, which is quite common in crops from seed saved 
on hot, dry land. There is one way in which the gardener 
can almost absolutely preclude the possibility of any losses 
from this cause, and that is by sprouting the seed sets prior 
to planting. It will not only give the immense advantage 
already specified, but also a superior crop in bulk, flavour, 
nutritive value, and appearance. Surely these things 
should suffice to convince everyone of the importance of 
adopting this method of procedure! 

Precisely like all other things, the preparation of sets 
involves a certain amount of labour and trouble upon the 
gardener. It is essential that suitable boxes be provided, 
and that it be possible to store in some building where 
there can be light and fresh air and absolute safety from 
frost. As far as boxes are concerned, there need not be 
much trouble, as any shallow “rn oy will answer the 
purpose ; at the same time, it is well on the part of culti- 
vators to provide properly made boxes which can be stacked 
one above the other, as this will mean a considerable 
economy of space. To effect this the sides of the boxes 
must be narrower than the ends, so that when they are 
stacked light will be admitted with fresh air. It is obvious 
that the tubers in the centre will not get as much light as 
those near the edges, but this can be equalised by changing 
the positions when the sets are being subjected to inspec- 
tion. 

The present is the proper time to set up the tubers on 
their ends in the boxes, and afterwards all sprouts except 
one or two must be removed. If two are retained, one 
should be situated on one side of the tuber, and the other 
on the opposite side, some little distance separating them. 
Each sprout should come very strong, and produce when 
planted a fine stem, which will in its turn develop splendid 
leaves that are fully capable of performing the important 
functions that devolve upon them. Although the whole 
sets are preferred to those that have been cut, it is pos- 
sible when the tubers are prepared with two sprouts to cut 
them from top to bottom, and have on each half a growth 
that is practically certain to produce a satisfactory plant. 

There is just one other point that ought to be given 
consideration in this matter, and that is the size of set 
that is likely to give the best returns. In deciding this 
the variety itself has influence, as also has the condition 
of the soil. Exceedingly vigorous sorts in rich soil grow 
very rankly from large sets, and those from two to two 
and a half ounces in weight are to be preferred ; but when 
all the conditions are normal, a set weighing three and a 
half ounces will almost invariably give the best results. It 
is not, of course, possible to have them all of exactly one 
size, but the nearer one can get to the accepted ideal the 
better. It may be noted in conclusion that in garden cul- 
ture it is an easy matter to get the soil too rich for pota- 
toes, and that if less natural manure were used the crops 
would be quite as heavy and far superior in flavour and 
cooking qualities. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


THe Money MARKET IN 1906. 


AFTER the many gold frights experienced by Lombard 
Street during the past year it is not a little surprising 
to find that the Bank of England actually gained gold 
on balance. The total movements were on a much 
larger scale than in 1905, the receipts at the Bank being 
fully 25? millions, compared with 13 millions in the 
previous year; but against this the sums withdrawn 
were almost 24 millions, whereas in 1905 the total was 
little more than 9 millions. Consequently the Bank 
gained £1,800,000, and in the year before 43,800,000. 
Such figures seem to bear out the contention of 
critics who say that foreign countries withdraw 
just as much of our gold as they think can 
be spared without bringing unnecessary trouble 
upon the London Money market. It is quite true that 
1906 was a very abnormal year not only in London 
but in foreign markets as well. It must be a very long 
time since such high money rates coincided in all 
monetary centres, but it is also a very long time since 
so many exceptional causes operated. The immense 
destruction of capital involved in the South African 
war was intensified by the further losses occasioned 
by the Japanese conflict, and on top of this came the 
disastrous earthquake and fire at San Francisco. 
Trade in the United States and at home has been very 
prosperous, and in the former country speculation was 
carried so far that financial assistance was sought not 
only in London but in Paris and other continental 
markets. To make good the San Francisco losses 
and to assist the Wall Street speculation at the end of 
the year something like 14 millions of gold were sent 
to the United States, and to prevent Jarger shipments 
it became necessary in October last to raise the Bank 
of England discount rate to 6 per cent. 

In Egypt also speculation has been on a scale 
never before attempted and this, combined with an 
exceptionally heavy and high-priced cotton crop, caused 
the gold demand from that quarter to be much larger. 
From the Bank of England alone Egypt last year took 
8} millions of gold, compared with less than 2 millions 
in the previous year, and fears were entertained in 
Lombard Street that the Bank of England rate 
would have to go still higher. The year opened with 
the Bank rate at 4 per cent. and it continued at that 
figure until the beginning of April, when the position 
seemed to justify a reduction to 34 per cent. Almost 
immediately, however, the San Francisco disaster 
occurred, involving very large demands for gold, and 
on May 3 the rate was restored to 4 per cent. Seven 
weeks later it was again reduced by } per cent., and 
the rise to 4 per cent. on September 13 was only a 
natural movement at that time of year when the autumn 
demands for gold usually becume pronounced. But in 
1906 those demands were on a much heavier scale than 
usual, and a rise to 5 per cent. on October 11 was fol- 
lowed by a further advance to 6 per cent. on Friday, 
October 18. The City was quite taken by surprise at 
the rapidity of the movement, because a 6 per cent. 
Bank rate had not been necessary since the Baring 
crisis in 1889. 

Short money has, of course, experienced the usual 
fluctuations in the year, sometimes being as low as 2 
or even 1 per cent., and on other occasions rising to 8 
percent. Discount rates, either naturally or by means 
of the usual Bank of England expedient of curtailing 
floating credits, have usually been kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bank rate, and while the average official 
minimum for the year was £4 5s. 3d. per cent, com- 
pared with £3 os. 2d. in 1905, the average market dis- 
count for three months’ bills was £3 19s. 6d. per cent. as 
against £2 11s. 3d. per cent. I have frequently referred 
to the improvement in the handling of the national 
finances which might bz expected from the advent of 









a Liberal Government to power, and it is very satis- 
factory to find that since last January the quantity of 
Treasury bills outstanding has been reduced by over 
74 millions. These have stood ata very heavy total 
ever since the Tories thought they were going to beat 
the Boers with about 10 millions raised on short bills, 
and every year since the war broke out Tory Chan- 
cellors have largely increased the debt in the autumn 
pending the heavy gatherings from income-tax in the 
last quarter of the financial year. But not only has 
Mr. Asquith spared the Money market this additional 
disturbance, he has brought the total amount of bills 
outstanding down to 17? millions. 
Easier New YEAR Money. 

Since I last wrote a great change has come over 
the Money market. In the last few days of December 
very important sums were borrowed from the Bank of 
England for balance-sheet and other purposes, and the 
total debt on December 31 was probably 18 millions, 
taking into account the money raised on January bills. 
But on January 1 the mass of credit held up at the end 
of the year was let loose, the joint-stock banks again 
lending freely, while quite 22 millions in interest and 
dividends were set free. The full effect of the dis- 
bursements was not immediately felt, because the Stock 
Exchange was closed, as usual, on January 1, but 
money rates naturally experienced a sharp fall and the 
large sums due for repayment to the Bank have so far 
been easily provided. Some doubt whether the total 
loan indebtedness will be entirely liquidated, despite the 
fact that to-day (Saturday) the market gets the benefit 
of the dividends on the Funds, estimated at some 
5? millions. I think it probable that the market will 
pay back its loans, but it may have some difficulty in 
redeeming the 5 millions in January bills which I esti- 
mate the Bank holds. Discount rates inevitably fol- 
lowed money, and whereas the principal houses quoted 
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5? per cent. on ninety-day remitted paper before 
December 31 the rate now is not better than 5}-5} per 
cent. The Bank return was rather favourable. Coin 
flowed back from the provinces and £603,000 was 
received from abroad, so that, although the note circu- 
lation increased, the reserve improved by £969,000 to 
19,688,000. Last year the total was only £17,849,000 
and the proportion 30 per cent., against this week’s 333 
per cent. 
A Year’s DEPRECIATION. 


In order to give a brief description of the Stock 
markets during the year I cannot do better than refer 
to the excellent analysis of Stock Exchange values 
compiled by the Bankers’ Magazine. It is disturbing, 
though not surprising, to find that the 325 representa- 
tive securities which are reviewed show a depreciation 
on the year of fully 57 millions sterling. Even this does 
not show the position at its worst, because, compared 
with the beginning of the year, there was a loss at the 
end of October of no less than 97 millions. The 
recovery from that time to the end of December has, 
therefore, been 40 millions. Economy in public 
administration, which in ordinary circumstances would 
have had a very favourable effect upon the gilt-edged 
market, has been largely neutralised by the many 
abnormal circumstances which I have detailed in deal- 
ing with the monetary position, the most potent 
actually operating last year being the disaster at San 
Francisco. It involved very heavy sales of Consols by 
the insurance companies, usually the principal buyers, 
in order to meet their liabilities for fire losses, with the 
result that Consols at the close of 1906 were quite £3 
lower than when 1905 cameto anend. Other invest- 
ment securities suffered from the same cause and also 
from the stringent conditions inthe Money market, and 
Corporation and Colonial stocks, besides all classes of 
British Railway stocks, fell rather heavily during the 
twelve months. 

The same can be said of Foreign Government 
stocks, but the decline here is primarily due to the dis- 
turbed state of the Russian Empire, which has had such 
a serious effect on the country’s securities. British 
Bank shares, Gas, Insurance, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones, Tramway and Omnibus, and Waterworks secu- 
rities all had a downward tendency, and a further 
severe depreciation, amounting to probably 80 millions 
sterling, occurred in South African mine shares, for 
which the disastrous Chinese labour experiment was 
not a little responsible. Canadian Railways have been 
booming, together with Canadian and Argentine Land 
shares, but after the great excitement in the American 
market the upward movement is surprisingly small. 
Foreign Railway stocks have enjoyed favour with inr- 
vestors, and there has likewise been a good demand for 
Bank shares other than British. Flourishing trade led 
to an improvement in Coal, Iron, and Steel! securities, 
and, apart from South Africans, the Mining markets 
have moved upward, the great advance in Copper 
shares in consequence of the record prices prevailing for 
the metal being one of the principal features. 


New CapPitTAL. 
High money rates have somewhat restricted the 
activities of the company promoters during the year. 
The public appetite for new companies and issues is 
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never so keen when money is dear as when it can be 
obtained on comparatively easy terms. Therefore, 
while the total number of new issues forthe year 1906 
was 410, or 14 more than in the previous year, the 
amount of capital sought was 42} millions less ata 
total of 129} millions. Issues by Governments and 
other public bodies numbered 25 for 43 millions, com- 
pared with 47 for 83} millions in 1905, the most impor- 
tant issue being the proportion raised here, amounting 
to about 13 millions, of the 90 million Russian loan. 
The various financial undertakings asked for 7] 
millions compared with 1? millions, and commercial 
and miscellaneous companies for 213 millions com- 
pared with 17} millions, motor-omnibus ventures 
playing a fairly large part in the promotions. New 
issues by existing companies were for 46} millions, or 
17 millions less, and 65 mining companies appealed 
for 11} millions against 5} millions raised by 69 con- 
cerns inthe previous year. Next in point of size to 
the Russian emission was the 7 millions of Irish Land 
stock sold, and creations of 1 million and upwards 
were made by a dozen other Governments and com- 
panies. 
A Stock ExcHAnce Boom et. 

The Stock Exchange made up its mind that however 
the old year finished, 1907 should have a good send off. 
Kaffirs have enjoyed quite a boomlet, and I am assured 
that the market has permanently changed for the 
better. I have heard that story before. Everything 
depends upon the public. If it returns to the market 
in a vigorous fashion prices may easily be sent much 
higher, but if the professionals are left to carry on the 
movement unaided it must soon collapse. The invest- 
ment market iooks good and Consols were strengthened 
by the decline in carry-over charges on contango day. 
The revenue returns. promise a substantial surplus at 
the end of the financial year, all of which will be avail- 
able for the Sinking Fund. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ REGULATIONS. 


A Blue-book of considerable interest and utility 
has been issued by the Board of Trade, stating ina 
summary form the various regulations applicatle to 
British commercial travellers which exist in British 
possessions and protectorates, and in the principal 
foreign countries, the special taxes to which com- 
mercial travellers are liable, and the Customs treat- 
ment accorded to samples brought by them. ; 

Speaking generally, the majority of our colonies 
have no particular legislation affecting this important 
means of commercial intercourse, although there are 
numerous small details, important in the eyes of the 
traveller, which are peculiar to the various countries 
and districts and which are brought out with great 
clearness in the first part of this memorandum. In 
New Zealand commercial travellers, whether repre- 
senting one or more firms, are required, on arrival, to 
pay a deposit—usually about #£5—as a guarantee 


that the income tax due on the business done 
in the colony will be paid. Duty is_ usually 
charged at the first port of entry into the 


South African Customs Union on all samples of com- 
mercial value brought into the country by commercial 
travellers. Licences are required in Cape Colony, 
Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River Colony. 

The second and more complicated portion of the 
book deals with foreign countries. Besides the 
European countries and their principal possessions, it 
includes the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Congo Free State, Ecuador, Egypt, Japan, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, the United States, 
Uiruguay, and Venezuela. An appendix explains the 
treatment of foreign commercial travellers in the United 
Kingdom and also the various forms required by 
British travellers in the South African Customs Union, 
and also in Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Russia, Servia, and Spain, 
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